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With the month of January, 1862, was commenced 


A NEW SERIES OF THE ART-JOURNAL, 
chiefly with a view to meet the wishes of 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
who will thus find it unnecessary to possess themselves of the volumes of past years. 


The attractions of this Naw Suures will be best understood by the Parts we submit to their notice, and we hope, their approml al 
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fi ‘esperty for tho Jouraal wil be shared by every one ofits readers ‘tie 
means much stress on the interest the Ant-Jovrnat will receive, during the 1862, from the 
CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, we are justified in caleulating “pon. thup renderig 
Wil be, in all reepects, « valuable auzilisry to the Art-movement of the age: it iss 

remunerative ; i : | 

which wil ha be gien to out Work may be, and we think will be, a means of recompensing = 
our utmost in to earn and obtain public suy , of those who have a log 
the circulation of the Aut-Jounsux by making it kaon ay eer in ded by the 

L by making it known to all within their reach, be faced 
to « more detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for January. — 
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SALOPIAN CHINA. 
A HISTORY OF 
THE COALPORT PORCELAIN WORKS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., &c. 


3» N the midst of one of the most 

historically interesting dis- 

tricts of the kingdom —a 

district abounding in ts 

rendered famous in various 

ages by the events which 

have occurred within its 

boundaries, and full of asso- 

ciations as varied as they are 

interesting — within a few 

miles of Boscobel, and Tong, 

and numberless other places 

possessing a sad interest as 

; 4 ‘ conta with ~ gpa 

ings and the pai vicissitudes of King 

Charles IT.—within a short distance of those 

two glorious monastic ruins, Buildwas Abbey 

and Wenlock Priory—not far from the “ Eng- 

lish Nineveh,” Uriconium, and within easy dis- 

tance of Shrewsbury and Ludlow,—stand the 

works whose simple history I am about to 

relate ;—themselves as interesting as many or 

most of the places by which they are sur- 

rounded. Besides its historical associations, 

however, the district is full of interest of a 

more stirring kind ; for it is the very centre 

a l manufacturing neighbourhood, 

whose productions have a world-wide fame, 

and are almost as varied as the beautiful 

scenery of the Severn, which flows majesti- 
cally through it. 

Broseley, whose pipe manufactories two 
hundred and fifty years ago were as famed as 
they are now, and whose makers then got rid 
of their goods without, as at the present da 
(following in the wake of the -makers), 
advertising the emphatic words “ When you 
ask for a Broseley pipe, see that you get it!” 
—Jackfield, famed of old for its earthenware, 
and where it is still to some little extent 
made ;—Benthall, where “ yellow ware” 
works are in constant operation, and where 
the magnificent encaustic and enamelled 
tile and mosaic works of Messrs. Maw are 
situated ;—Ironbridge, with its famous one- 
arch bridge, from which it takes its name, 
spanning the Severn ;—Madeley, with its 
extensive iron furnaces ;—Benthall Edge, 
With its limestone works, the rocks of which 
are rich in fossil remains, and full of interest 
to the geologist ;—Coalbrookdale, whose iron 
works are known throughout the world, and 
where articles in terra-cotta are about bei 
manufactured ;—and a score of other busy 
hives of industry are gathered together in this 
district, close around the Coal China 
Works, whose productions are of unrivalled 
excellence. 

To some of these works I shall again, en 





» rales, alone closing this articl é, my 
resent object to myself to the 
chins ae gg 

Like the Worcester and the Derby porce- 
lain works, the Salopian manufactory dates 
from the middle of century; and, like 
them, the manufacture has continued from 
its first introduction to the present time 
without interruption. _ Ind it may be 
said of the district in which these works are 
situated, that an almost—if not an entirely— 
unbroken historical chain may be traced, on 
the same beds of clay, from the Romano- 
British period down to the tday. It 
is important as well as highly in ing to 
be able to say, that the same beds of clay 
which, fifteen hundred years ago, produced 
some of the fictile ware of the Roman 
occupiers of the soil, has been worked in the 
intermediate ages, and still By we more 
largely than ever, articles of daily use for 
every class of the people of The 
same beds which supplied the magnificent 
city of Uriconium with jugs, mortaria, bowls, 
and colanders of white ware,—quantities of 
the débris of which have been found in the 
recent excavations, both in its plain state 
and rudely painted,—and, indeed, also with 
perhaps most of its ware, except the Samian 
and Durobrivian varieties, still supply the 
neighbourhood with innumerable articles of 
daily use. Little, perhaps, do the generality 
of people who visit the excavations at Wrox- 
eter, and see the fragments of coarse ware 
turned up on every mound, think that the 
very clay which produced them, the very arts 
which formed don and the very district 
which sent them forth, have produced, and 
formed, and sent forth, eq ty omy the 
very vessels in which the f they have 
just en of has been pre . But 
so it is; and thus the clay the Severn 
Valley possess in themselves abundant 
interest to the historian, and indeed to people 
of every class. 

As I have shown in my account of the 
Worcester works (p. 42, No. IL, A.-J.) the 
manufactory in that city was established in 
the year 1751; and the commencement of 
the works in Shropshire must have been, if 
not coeval, at all events closely subsequent to 
that event. Indeed, the establishment of the 
two works must have so closely followed each 
other, that they may be almost said to have 
sprung into existence at the same time. The 
site of the first Salopian china works was at 
Caughley, about a mile from the present 
manufactory, and on the ite or south 
side of the river Severn. e works were 
situated on the hill overlooking the valley of 
the Severn, as it flowed on to Bridgnorth, 
and commanding a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. On this it is said, 
a small pottery was began gb . Brown, 
and after his death managed by a gentleman 
named Gallimore, to whom, in 1754, a lease 
of the place was granted for the term of sixty- 
two years.® This Mr. Gallimore does not 
appear to have been long connected with the 
works; for the only name, as pee sera 
which I have at present been able to lish, 
is that of Mr. Turner, who married 
a daughter of Mr. Gallimore, and carried on 
the manufactory. 

Mr. Thomas Turner was the son of Dr. 
Richard Turner, rector of Cumberton, an 
vicar of Emely Castle and Norton, all in 
Worcestershire, in 1754, and who was also 
chaplain to the Countess of Wigtown. This 
Dr. Taree, who took his degree at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, was the author of several works 
on geography, astronomy, gauging, trigo- 
nometry, education, history, &c.; and in 
1765, was a “Teacher of geometry,astronomy, 





* Information of R. Thursfield, Esq. 





and | importance of strictly 


and philosophy,” at Worcester. He died in 
1791, and was buried at } orton, near Wor- 
cester. Besides his son Thomas, he had two 
other sons, Richard, LL.D., and Edward; 
the first of whom also published some works, 
and the latter was a general in the army in 
India, where he died. Mr. Thomas Turner 
is said to have been brought up as a silver- 
smith, at Worcester; but this is an error, 
as for the purpose of obtaining the free- 
dom of the city, he was apprenticed to his 
father. 

No doubt the incentive to the establishment 
of these works were the experiments lon 
carried on at Worcester b . Wall, an 
the knowledge that at this spot the two 
principal materials wanting in a peters of 
the kind could be had at a trifling cost. 
With abundance of coal within twenty feet of 
the surface, with clunch of the best qualit 
for the making of overlying the coal, 
— + ang a: navi poly vamp at hand for 

ringing the materials or carrying awa 
the finished the inducements oe 
strong for the fixing on this spot the manu- 
factory which was destined ultimately to 
grow into such enviable importance. To Wor- 
cester, of course, coal, and clunch, and other 
materials had to be conveyed at cost ; 
but here they were ready oe and indeed 
were cropping out in every direction, inviti 
to be used, In 1756 the works hed’ attained 
a iy of earn - an 
example is in existence, i at date, 
whick gives most satisfactory orien of the 
excellence of the body at that time—a body, 
however, which pentily became greatly im- 
proved. In the early years of the Caughley 
manufactory, the ware was not many degrees 
removed from earthenware ; but it gradually 
assumed a finer and more t charac- 
ter. Like the early Worcester examples, the 

tterns were principally confined to blue 
owers, &c., on a white ground; and in this 
style and colour the Caughley works excelled, 
in many their competitors. An 
excellent example of the body, as made in 
1776, is exhibited in a mug, bearing that date, 
now in the ion of a family at Coalport. 
This mug, of which I give the accompanying 
engraving, is white, with blue and gold flowers, 


and bears the words “ Francis Benbow, 1776,” 
surmounted by an anchor; the Francis Ben- 
bow, — it Te highly’ being a barge- 
man. is mug is hi interesting, as 
indeed are all aneed cxamp ; and I cannot 
too strongly impress upon all collectors the 
AT specimens whic 
variety of ware or make, all specimens whic 
bear either dates or names, or other objects 
which may form data for inquiry. 
About the omg 1780 ee u visited 
France, for the purpose picking up 
knowledge ° on the manufactures 
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house—must have been a great advantage 
ro while in that country of beautiful and 
chaste designs. On his return from France 
he brought with him some skilled workmen, 
and at once entered with increased spirit 
into the manufacture of porcelain in his own 
works at Caughley. 

One ¢Z the men whom he had brought 
over appears to have been a clever architect ; 
and from his design a very tasty and elegant 
chiteau was built for Mr. Turner, near the 
works. This building, being of a novel design 


in —more especially in the sequestered 
i iboarkoed of Caughley—attracted much 
attention; and its peculiarities of construc- 


tion and ent are still often talked 
about by the old inhabitants of the place. 


This house mie) yw 889 in 1820 or 1821, 
and the materials used for making additions 
to the present works at Coalport. At the 
present time no vestige of the house or works 
remains at Caughley. 

In 1788 Mr. Robert Chamberlain com- 

menced his china works at Worcester, and for 
some time bought his ware at Caughley, had 
it sent down by barge to Worcester, and 
there painted and finished it. The same 
thing was also done when Grainger’s works 
were first started at Worcester. The number 
of hands employed at Caughley must have 
been Sway as the ee mo ee 
extensive the quantity of ui 
by Mr. Turner, or his own trade yen for 
Worcester, was large. The works were 
built in the form of a quadrangle, with an 
entrance gateway surmounted by an inscribed 
stone. The works were, as will be seen here- 
after, taken down by Mr. John Rose, after 
assuming the proprietorship. 
_ Mr. John Rose, whose father was a farmer, 
in the neighbourhood, was taken into the 
house by Mr. Turner, and taught the art of 
china-making in all its branches. After some 
years, from causes which are not relevant to 
my story, a difference arose between them, 
and Mr. Rose left Mr. Turner, and commenced 
n small business on his own account at Jack- 
field, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Jackfield Pottery was one of the 











oldest in the neighbourhood, and is beli 
have been oon for prers o asic | 


ex hands, migrated into Staffordshire ; 
wo am informed that, as early as 1560" 
several entries occur in the parish registers | 
of Stoke-upon-Trent of people (potters, of | 
course,) as “from Jackfield.” A few years 


this description is in the possession of W. F. 
Rose, Esq., of Coalport. Maurice Thursfield 
made at Jackfield a very ee black 
ware, highly vitrified and glazed ; indeed, so 
highly glazed was it that it had all the out- 
ward appearance of glass. The forms, and 
the potting of these articles, locally known as 
“black decanters,” were remarkably good, 
and on some specimens which I have seen, 
ornaments have been judiciously introduced. 
On one, in the possession of Richard Thurs- 
field, Esq., of Broseley, a head and wreath are 
executed in gold and colour; and on others, 
paintings in oils, both portraits and views, 
and raised ornaments are introduced. Maurice 
Thursfield died in America, where he had, it 
appears, considerable business connections. 

n these works, then, Mr. Ro:e, in conjunc- 
tion with a Mr. Blakeway, soon after the 
death of Maurice Thursfield, began makin 
china. The works were not, however, carri 
on long, but were removed to Coalport, on 
the opposite side of the Severn, where they 
were in some buildings which had for- 
merly been a pottery (I believe belonging to 
a Mr. Young, a mercer of Shrewsbury), and 
where they have continued uninterruptedly 
to the present day. It is well to note, that 
at J ackheld a pottery of yellow ware is still 
continued. Mr. John Rose had not long 
established himself at Coalport, it appears, 
before he met with opposition; for other 
works were started on the opposite side of 
the canal, and only a few y distant, by 
his brother, Mr. Thomas Rose, and partners, 
who commenced business under the style of 
“ Anstice, Horton, and Rose.” These works, 
however, did not continue long, but passed 
into the hands of Mr. John Rose and his 
partners, who, with other additions, formed 
them into one establishment. In the space 
of three or four years from the establishment 
of the Coalport works by Mr. Rose, he had so 
successfully carried on his business that the 
Caughley works of Mr. Turner had become 
greatly reduced, and were ually beaten 
out of the market. In 1798 the Caughley 


The potters | : 
had, at different times, probably trem being | ¢ 


i= 


ago a coal-pit at Jackfield, which was known | | 


not to have been entered for nearly two cen- 


Small rae opened, and in it was found a a 


” Soy RG rown earthenware, bearing 


The works were, probably | | 


not long after this period, carried 


on by a 


person of the name of Glover, who used the | & 


old salt glaze for his ware. He was succeeded 


by Mr. John Thursfield son of M 
4 Mr. Joh 
Thursfield of Stoke-upon-Trent, about ‘the 
year 1713, This John ursfield had married | 
4 mg of Captain Webb, who had been 
wars under Marl h and Prince 
me, and had, while in the 


& Dutch lady. In 1729 John Thurs. 

_ ae & lady named Eleanor Morris, of 

erney » who is curiously described in 

died ein ae as a “sojoinner.” He 
, . ng two sons—John, 
built the works at Benthall; and Morrig “ 
Jao ry = at Jackfield. The kind 


tt Jackfield was a white stone- 
cok aa nine 0 od Staforihir a 
can owers and othe 

ia, the outlines were — tt 
ae cut in while the cla 


aw Countries, 


ers and other ornaments 
with colour. A very in- 
remarkably well potted jug of 


y | esting pai ting by 
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word we er show its pleasant situation 


8 of the Se i i 
me ne Spot vern, and its extensive 


century. The view is copied from an inter- 

Muss, wh i 
— ul artistic pres in i os 
= as one of the painters at this 
ment. Since the period when Muss 











tary 
place. These changes have been 
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works passed into the hands of Messrs, 
Rose and Co., b pombe and Mr. moe 
withdrew entirely from the business. Both 
works were then continued by them, thus 
giving @ great increase to the establi 
and rendering it one of the most extensive in 
the kingdom. 

In the following year, October 23rd, 1 
an event occurred in connection with the 
works at Coalport which was most sad in its 
results. At that time a considerable number 
of the workpeople and painters employed at 
the works resided at Broseley, and were in 
the habit of passing backwards and forwards 
across a ferry near the works. On this night, 
thirty-two persons, including the best 
went on board the ferry-boat, which, about 
midwater, owing to the intoxicated state of 
the ferryman, was capsized, and twenty-nine 
were drowned. The principal painter at this 
time was an artist named Walker, and an 
unfinished piece of work of his—the piece he 
left in progress only a few minutes before he 
lost his life—is still preserved, with almost 
—" care, in the factory. 

e coal at Caughley beginning to work 
out, and the cost of carrying the unfinished 
ware from thence down the hill and across 
the water to Coalport was so great,—the un- 
finished ware being carried on women’s heads 
the whole distance,—that Mr. Rose deter- 
mined to remove the works to Pec which 
he did at different times, gradually — 
off the workmen, until about 1814 or, 181 
when they were finally removed, the kilns 
and rooms taken down, and the materials 
used for the enlargement of the works atCoal- ~ 
ai The last of the buildings, with the 

ouse, were not, however, destroyed until 
1821, when the materials were brought to 
Coalport to build the present burnishing 
shops and some workmen’s cottages. Since 
then the manufactory has been constantly 
and panes eer enlarged, and now occupies, 
I believe, considerably more ground than any 
other porcelain works in the ere roam 

The view of the Coalport China Works, 








INA WORKS. 


made this painting, the works have beet 
constantly Am. ; and at the present time 
are about doubled in extent. 
The commercial style of the firm has beet, 
"Meare John Roo and Company," alii 
° pany,” 
many changes in the propri have P 
as — 
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“Rose and Blakeway ;” “ Rose, Blakeway, 
and Rose ;” “ Rose, Johnson, and Winter ;” 
“ Rose, Winter, and Clarke ;” “ Rose, Clarke, 
and Maddison ;” “Maddison, Rose, Pugh, 
and Rose ;” and the present proprietors are 
Messrs. W. Pugh and W. F. ; but the 
firm is still known by its old style of “John 
Rose and Co.” ‘Mr. John Rose died in 1841 
and was buried at a He was succeeded 
by his nephew, one of the present proprietors, 
W. F. aes, Esq., of Rock House, Coal 

It will be seen from what I have said, 
that the Coalport works had already, before 
the commencement of the present century. 
absorbed those of Caughley, of Jackfield, and 
of the opposition establishment of Messrs. 
Anstice, Horton, and Rose, Some years 
later, the SwansEa®* porcelain works, which 
had risen somewhat into repute, were discon- 
tinued, and the moulds, &c., bought by Mr. 
Rose, who removed them, along with the 
workmen, to Coalport about the year 1820. 
Another famed manufactory, though small, 
that of Nanrcarrow,t established by Bil- 
lingsley, the famous flower painter, of Y, 
and his son-in-law, Walker, also of Derby, in 
1816 (under the assumed name of Beeley and 
Walker), and which produced, ——, the 
finest examples of porcelain with granulated 
fracture ever made, also soon afterwards was 
me into the Coalport establishment. 
Billingsley and Walker, on discontinuing the 
works at Nantgarrow, removed to Coalport, 
with all their moulds and processes, and con- 
tinued employed there until Billingsley’s 
death, which took place in 1828. Walker 
was a remarkably clever workman, and did 
much during the time of his continuance at 
Coalport to improve the art of china making. 
He removed thence to America, where he 
established a pottery, which, I believe, he 
still continues to work. The Nan Ww 
porcelain was very expensive to e, but 
was remarkably fine in its body and texture. 
Specimens are very rare, and invariably fetch 
high prices when offered for sale. The 
original recipes for the making of this Nant- 

w ware ere in the ion of Messrs. 
tose and Co.; and it can be made at Coal- 
port of as fine a quality as ever. I have 
carefully examined specimens made at Nant- 
garrow with others made by grey = 
Walker when they first came to 
and these in with examples 
Messrs. Rose in 1860, and they a all to 
be of equal excellence of body. It is how- 
ever, too expensive a process to be followed 
to any extent. 

In 1820 Mr. John Rose received the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts for his im- 
ae ae in the manufacture of china. 

€ prize, which was offered for the best 
porcelain plaze produced without lead, was 
com for by Copelands, Davenports, and 
all the principal manufacturers, as well as by 
Mr. Rose, but was honourably gained by him. 
It bears the inscription—“ To fir. John Rose, 
MDCCCXxX, for his improved glaze for por- 
celain.” 

The history of the works has been one 
complete success from their first establishment 
to the present day ; and this success has been 
attained by untiring and un ing energy 
on the part of the proprietary, and by a de- 
termination on their part to make their 
establishment second to none in existence in 
extent, and in beauty and purity of work. 
The porcelain trade owes much to the ability 


ey and 
port. 
made by 


and energy of Mr. John Rose, the uncle of ! 


one of the present proprietors ; and it is truly 
pleasant to add, that the works so ably com- 
menced by him have been carried on with 


“A history of these works will be given in a future 


t A history of these works, and a notice of Billingsley, 
will be given in a future number. , 





n 


_ evenness of colour, was pure 





the utmost skill, and with complete success, 
by the nephew, Mr. W. F. , who has 
gained most honourable distinction, at home 
and abroad. Both at the Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851, and at the French Exhibition 
in 1855, Messrs. Rose and Co., carried off 
medals for their productions. At the first 
a ificent dessert service in the diffi- 
cult but truly beautiful Rose du Barry 
colour, which the firm had succeeded in 
restoring in all its beauty to the ceramic 
art, was exhibited, and excited considerable 
interest. This service, considered by com- 
petent judges to equal the original Sévres in 
by Lord 
Ashburton. At the latter Messrs. Rose ex- 
hibited a number of exquisite examples 
of their e, and services were purchased 
by the Emperor, by M. Fould, and by the 
principal savans of Paris. 

For the coming Exhibition the Coalport 
works are making great preparations, and, 
judging from the magnificent pi i 
gress, and from the amount of 
and labour bestowed upon them, they will 
take a first stand in that great “world’s 
8 le.” But of this a few words anon. 

e subject of printing upon porcelain, of 
which I have spoken in previous articles, is 
one so intimately and intricately connected 
with the Caughley and Coalport works, that 
it will be necessary to aie the period of 
its introduction at some length. I have 
already shown that transfer-printing was 
used as early as 1757 on Worcester porcelain 
(p. 43, ante); and I have little doubt that 
quite as early, if not a few years before that 
period, it was practised at Caughley. Indeed, 
in the early years of the manufactory, the 
two works, Caughley and Worcester, seem to 
have been closely connected, and to have 
worked “in-and-in,” if I may be allowed 
the use of so unscientific an expression, and, 
I believe, with ample reason, that a great 
eee of the printed goods bearing the 

orcester mark were printed at Caughley. 
Indeed, it is known that the ware was sent 
rs from Worcester by barge to be printed at 

aughley, and returned, when finished, by 
the same mode of conveyance. I have closely 
examined the style of engraving, and the 

tterns of a large number of examples, and 

am clearly of opinion that they are the 
work of the same hands, 

I do not, by this, claim for Caughley the 
honour of mventing the art of er-print- 
ing on to porcelain ; but I feel that 
that art must have been there practised at 
quite as early a period as the dated example 
of Worcester make; and I am led to thi 
belief, me: from the fact that the Robert 
Hancoc mes Bn beautiful productions I have 
before spoken of, and to whom the engra 
of the dated example is ascribed, also engra 
for the Caughley works. And I have an 
im ion of a plate, of an identical pattern 
with the famous tea group, which bears his 
mo on the Worcester specimens, on 
which his name, R. Hancock fecit, occurs in 
full at Caughley. Collectors, therefore, in a 
ease of this kind must not be too hasty in 
ascribing, from ap ce alone, examples 
to either one or the other make, but must be 
guided, in a great measure, by the body on 
which the ving occurs. 

It cannot wondered that an art, then 
such an im t secret, should have been 
followed at Caughley,—a place so perfectly 
retired from the w situated in the midst 
of woods and wilds, almost unapproachable 
to and with every facility for keep- 
ing the workmen away from all chance of 
imparting the secret to others,—in place of 
in Worcester, where roy en, Shenae be almost 
impossible, and where the information would 
ooze out from the workmen, at the alehouse or 








elsewhere, and be greedily caught up b 
those interested in the pesca ALC ! ~ 
every possible precaution seems to have been 
taken to secure secresy ; and the workmen— 
the vers and printers—were locked up 
and kept apart from every one else. Who 
the Soe were, I cannot satisfactoril 
say. It is, however, certain that Hancoc 

ved for the works; and it is said that 
Holdship, of whom I have before spoken, was 
also employed. Among the other engravers 
was a man named Dyas, who was apprenticed 
as an cageret at Caughley, about the year 
1768, and who continued at the works until 
his death, at the ripe age of eighty-two. It is 
also worthy of note that Mr. Minton, the 
father of Mr. Herbert Minton, was also ap- 

renticed as an engraver at these works. if 
is not too much to say, that the style of 
engraving adopted at so early a period was 
remarkably good, and of really high character. 
Indeed, agate ge mes which I have seen of 
the plates t Caughley, are far superior 
to most of the productions of the period. 

Of the painters employed at Caughley, it 
will be sufficient to say that amongst those 
apprenticed there, were John Parker, Thomas 

ennell, and Henry Boden, famous for their 
skill in flowers; and that Muss, Silk, and 
others, excelled in landscapes and ~ og 
some sepia landscapes being remarkable for 
their pure artistic treatment; while among 
the gilders, a most im t art, and one to 
which special attention has always been 
directed at these works, were men of the 
name of Rutland, Marsh, and Randall, who 
were considered a Of the latter, a 
nephew, who is the author of a pleasant little 
volume on the “Severn Valley,”* is still em- 
a at the works, principally dn birds. 

e principal painter of the present day, 
though there are several other excellent ones, 
is Mr. Abrahams, a student of Antwerp and 
Paris, and a successful follower the 
school of Etty. The softness of touch, 
the purity and delicacy of feeling, and the 
sunny mellowness of tone, as well as the 
chasteness of design and correctness of draw- 
ing, produced on the best pieces of this 
gentleman’s producti show him to be 
a thorough artist, and him high above 
most others in this difficult art. Among the 
other painters worthy of note are Mr. Birk- 
beck, Mr. Rowse, and Mr. Cooke. Modellers 
of a very high class in their respective 
branches are abe employed, and the excel- 
lence of their work is ap t in all the 
higher class productions of this establishment. 

e MARKS used at Caughley and Coal- 
port have been very few, but they are 
very important, and require careful atten- 
tion at the hands of the collector. In 
my account of the Worcester works, I 
have given several varieties of the cre cent, 
as a mark of that establishment, and have 
also stated that it was used at soe 
I believe the first mark used at Caughley to 
have been the crescent alone, and that it was, 
as I have before stated, intended to have the 
signification of a C for mi eee and that 
its connection with the Worcester works 
may, in a great measure, be traced to the 
fact of the goods on which it appears being 

inted, not at that city, but at Caughley. 

have seen examples of this mark on un- 
doubted Worcester body, and also on equally 
undoubted Caughley make, bearing ely 
the same printed patterns. The following 


Cc Cc 


some of the varieties of the crescent 
occurring on Caughley specimens, and show 


* London: James 8. Virtue. 
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i ‘on from a common | to Coalport, the same letters, both C and 8, 
se ewe (T eee heard it called | were my ” But at these jects ‘eantn Dene 
«half-moon china”) to the finished and | been adopted, perhaps, more an a 


ved C. any other; and the great b of — peri 


id to have been used at | have been manufactured, from the first 
Conlin, but of which at present I | to the present time, without any mark at all. 
have met with no example, is the ac- | On some examples of the early part of the 
companying, which is very similar to | present century, the written name of “ Coal- 


to the Leeds senaiectory. | port,” thus— 
Another distinctive mark of the Salopian ages tp et 
appears ; but these are of very rare occurrence. 


Works was the capital letter 8, of which the 
following are varieties :— 
Another mark adopted somewhat later, though 
only used very sparingly, was the following, 


$5 Sx iy So S 


When the S was introduced it is difficult to | simply the letters GD for Coalbrookdale. 


; but at all events it appears on the dated | Another mark, adopted in 1820, was of 
p= bes alluded to above in 1776, and it was large size, and will perhaps be as well ender 
used at the same time as the Cfor a consider- | .+44 by description as engraving. It isa 
able period. On many of the e ved plates | -ircle of nearly two inches diameter, in which 
still in existence, indeed both the C and the | ;, 4 wreath of laurel encircling the words, 


S occur, and this leads me to that the | !: word: 
pag at te aa one sent to |. Coslport Improved Felt Spar Porcelain,” in 


‘ four lines across. Surrounding the wreath 
Caughey f° Nolet tor Pe egetneggedr ory are the words, “ Patronised by the Society of 


hei market. | Arts. The Gold Medal awarded May 30, 
I have seen precisely similar articles, in ” wht 3 snel 
ae P sof these letters. 1820; ” while beneath, and outside the circle 


: - is the name “I. Rose and Co.” This mark 

ime = ee Se ee, _ was adopted, of course, consequent on Mr. 

od ha P hich I h John Rose obtaining the Society of Arts 

he os plate, Pres S. r ao ia gold medal for “his improved glaze for 

ae one bears the 5, an im» hi i porcelain,” to which I have before alluded ; 

is i Rte on and the articles on which it appears are of 

the examples of ‘Lesimilated Chinese ones, meg good material, and very perfect 

— I have given in my article on Wor- |” ‘The marks used by the present pats, 

itn csteell have that Robert Hancock although they have been but seldom used— 

engraved for Caughley as well as for Wor- ee ade of the —_ as I have Rape 

cester, or af all events that plates of his were all caer het _ out ws out any mark at 
printed from at the former place possibly for |“ “** “he foMowing +— 


the latter. His name appears on one of the 
plates as follows :— . 





Ri arevch . furl. 


aes lates are aaron the work of 
is band, without name. I engraved | The first of t i 
7 bund, hou ie een — e of these is a monogram of the letters 


D C, B, D, for Coalbrookdale, so joined ther 
and rea Seg ee in the account of | as to produce a wapehantntilie and dis. 
4 of giving mech he gee — pur- | tinctive mark. The second, the same mono- 

- . on &| gram, surrounded by a garter bearing the 
plate from Caughley, with the anchor and | name of “ Daniell, "Neale ”—an no oe 
firm for many years connected with Coalport 
y V or Coalbrookdale, and who have had that 
mar or some especial orders ; and who 
RA . Worcester. Derby er Mertiaske and other leading houses, 
4 : ave transacti i 
the word Derby, which I introduce for the | The third and last ‘i ree 
probability yay nape Bona to suggest the | adopted, and intended to be the future dis- 
i oowe a. nea which produced | tinctive mark of the Coalport works, which 
wry Boy (for whatever (embraces the initials of the various works 
Gelecheetie: Oe, hie done), which was | which have from time to time been inco 
oe he Gie7, aleo produced the one | rated with, or merged into, the Coalport 
cas ey 4 ne adieon Thus the scroll—which at 
y, urious | first sight may, to the uninitiated, look li 

epg mead a landscape— ' short and (& )—will, on oman ination, ' spe 
sa ob de, — — | » ae ae of the writing letters, C 

foreground, and 8, for rt and Salopi 
ia oie Dake ats tes heii © 8 nd 8 
pround . wid 1 aod duh w | etaget Netes, gaat Caughley, Swansea, and 

; ildi sinter 

over which are the words ® Sutton | these feat yee through the history of 











ag 
Fas 


i 
Q 


? 
and ability. Of the Chinese 
er ee 
attern, e ue ” 

first introduction to the 

and this fact alone is sufficient to 
them to more than ordinary notice. 
Willow-pattern has undoubtedly been the 
wet greets Se had the most extensive 
sale, of any pattern ever introduced. It 

of course, been made by most houses, but the 


Caughley ; and early examples, bearing ed 


J 
ff 


galt 





the 

Caughley mark—the cups without handles, 
and ribbed and finished isely like the 
foreign—are rare. I have a cup and saucer 
of a ee in my collection, which are 
re ly fine. The Dragon, known still as 
“the Broseley Blue Dragon,” or Dees 
Blue Canton,” was also a most 
imitation of the Chinese, and i 
the Willow in popularity. A 
jug, considered in those days 
vcabbege-leaf jag,” was als 1 
‘ ca j Aes was 
these ape 2 

Later on, the “worm sprig” pattern, 
“tournay sprig,” and i success- 
ful patterns, were here introduced from the 
Dresden, as were also the celebrated Dresden 
raised flowers, and the “ Berlin chain edge” 
pattern. About 1821 a peculiar marone 
coloured ground, which is much — ~~ 
_ emg ? or = alker, 

antgarrow, of whom I have before spoken; 
and at this time many marked improvements 
were made in the different processes of ma- 
nufacture. ; ‘ 

The “—, both in embossing, in body, in 


colour and oiliness of the glaze, and in 
of painting of birds col flowers, ib 
Dresden at this period were perfect, and, as 
the Dresden mark was (perhaps injudiciously) 
introduced as well, were capable of deceiving 
even the connoisseur. -It may be well to 
note that at this period an impressed anchor 
was sometimes . This must not be taken 
than a workman's mark. 
Very successful copies of the Sévres and 
Chelsea have also been at one time or 
produced, and on these the marks of those 
mee paws been also ery Fimo 
“ol elsea,” especially e famous 
ror must ~ parts page =~ 
e everything for as belonging 
that place pane Bor fie gold anchor is found. 

I must not omit saying a word on the 
egg-thell china produced at Coalport. The 
examples I have examined appear t0 be 
much finer than any others which have come 
under my notice, Nees the fact ae Peeps. 
is pure porcelain, being com 0 
and one clay alone, unmixed with bone or 
any other material whatever. 

The productions of the Coalport works at 
pe a iieieatity af the propel jetors, take 
energy, and li ity e 
rank with the very best in the kingdom, both 
in body, in potting, in d and in deco 
ration; and at the coming bition, where 





; ese famed work i 
- ad the whole picture is tion with ‘aon toe wpe aon ah 
z 9: 2 P tat | in printing, it only remains to say a few | 
hes the ond Si tmpressed words on the varieties of goods for which the | 
—_— opian," were Salopian works have been famed, both in | 
iollow times past and at present. First and fore- | 

most, then, of course, come the blue painted 

- printed wares copied from Chinese pat- | 
— for which both it and the early 
an in a orcester works were remarkable. The | 
wt ang | od ee as b> as printed, wares were | 
the Caughley works | flowers of on ‘Meni Sa = ye | 


o lenge apace wi Bt eer by them, there 
can be no yey ae w .* -_ actively 
in progress, that the stand taken by 
will be one of enviable eminence among the 
ceramic manufactories of the worl 


—— 


[Through the great absorption of 
the coming Exhibition, my series of “ 


few 
“ show.” 
Plymouth, Bristol, W' 
: mp paper forge 
, 
remarkable of the fine earthenware pott 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


. > 
FROM. THE “VERNON COLLECTION, NATIONAL 


* < °°" “pROTHER AND § iti 
; W. Mutteady, B:4;, Painter. ** Ry C. Bell, Engraver. 

‘A: Pértob of moré than “half. a century isa very 
lone’ finite for “ati artist to appear before the 
public, adding each ‘bedson, ‘or riearly* so, frésh 


+e ~s F - 


of -horiour, ~ causing 
pointment When “he seeps crete ot 
view, but opening up new sources of gratification 
vchnlovér tty pteaonte’ hirhself.+  Axid-yét this’ has 
been the’ tase with*Mr. Mulready, who has now 
passed ‘far beyond his threescore and’ ten: 
Our Own ion does not go: 80" far “as 
his first appearance, but we" remempber* the 
bition ‘of @ large collection of- his works~at the 
Soeiety of Arts in 1848—a kind of ch ca 
series devéloping the progress of ‘this very emi- 
nent and popular painter, whose rj tee ta 
Opinion has scarcely yrP nn tbs : ae 
hed might*naturally be presumed -to 
pore. his mental powers, and rendered the 
hand infirm of action, though, ibly, not of 
.” This almiost coristant vitality is as rare 
hs it is welcome, and, in his‘case, is the result of 
& determinatior to 46 Welland er what- 
évér was undertaken ; hence his works ex- 
hibit tio less ‘elabdfate” finish; delicacy, and pef- 
Tection of drawing, techriieal vigour) arid beauty 
of colour, than those he produced in the very 
prime of life.* eS eee 
Miilready was not always he Soares we of 
the preseht genefation now know hinrto per- 
haps we should rather ‘say; to*have beer; for wé 
tan'scarcely expect from his advanced to'see 
andthér ‘Wolf dnd the Lamb,” ‘The+Last In} | 
«Punch,’ ‘or ‘ Boys Firing’a ‘Cannon.* Some of 
his” earliest efforts’ were diréted to liistorical 
paifiting; or something akih “to it, such as “Poly- 
Pg and Ulysses,’ ‘ The Disobediérit Prophet ;’ 
were followed by a few land&capes ; and 
Sec eas eeeanees 
0 associated. the er 
fiuniter of his pictures are of a eased thee 
racter, those of a more sober vein show that if 
the jiainter had given hié* mind to composi 
*-such,*for exaiitple, as‘ Choosing the Wedding 
Gown,’ anil the several illustrations of the story 
of “The Vitar “of Wakefield ”-—where human 
ature itt ité more matured form i¥ developed, he 
would have ‘succeeded ‘as well as’in subjects like 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ and others of a similar 


kind. * 

\ “Dhe’ picture: ae was a commission 
frofn ‘the”late’ Mr. arts A now forms a part 
of the ‘“ Vernon’ Collectién” ‘in the National 
Gallery at Kensington. Like most of Mulready’s 
other works, it was’a long time “im hand,” and 
was not finished till 1857, when it Was exhibited 





at the Royal Academy, eight years after the death 
of Mr, Verrion,* who, in probability, never | 
i of advancement. | 


ascertaining ifs subject, theré is‘ little‘ narrative 
= incident to be discovered. Mr. Ruskin 
of it asa “‘ piece of painting,’ tiot @ ‘ picture,’ 
because the artist’s alin te | ovidehtly fixed | 
throughout “on his modes of ‘work, not “on his | 
subject—if “subj it can be called.” This is | 
pable enough: the ‘three figures—which; by | 
= 8 Ne largest . 
ulready to have painted—aré simply a oung | 
female,“a youth, and a little child’ in Dy Bes 
the former, and who is shrinking from a playful 
attack of the boy; this is the only story’ the 
danvas'tells, but it is presented in a 
manner ‘as régards execution, and beatty of 
colour most harmoniously” di and of the 
greatest purity, especially in the flesh tints, and 
im the yellow dress of the female, so exquisitely 
rich in decoration. In drawing, too, the figures 
have all the tenderness and truth of outline for 
which Mulready has gained a master’s reputation. 





* Many years ago Mr. Mulready showed us an ui- 
poem = icture, minute ¢ in finish to 

ven Mr. : it was of « with men at 
digging. To our utter “sation bo informed us that 
the subject was the site of Russell Square. 





~ THE: BRITISH ENSTITUTION. 
Iw punctual accordance with established custom, 
this exhibition opened at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary with a ‘collection of six hundred and forty- 
five works of Art, ten of which are sculptural. 
We observe that, year by year, not only in this 
institution, but in other in Which oil pic- 
aré exhibifed, the number of large works 
iminishes and ‘that of small’ pictures increases. 
‘Time was—ahd ‘that not many years ~when 
there were nowhere to be seen such pictures 
as are now exhibited ; the small works of past years 
are only sketches ; but undersized essays are now 
i unless théy aré polished into the ut- 
most brilliancy that ‘colour and finish can impart. 


Thése minute sand cannot be 
on the line ; coin thers ia titerefore like pearl- 
diving, sometimes you get a worthless shell, at others 
you find we of price. ™ Portraits, as guch, are 
excluded from this institution, yet many used 
to be. received under subject titles; 
now almost Sarepeacet, and ‘this is without 
question 4 or the better. To persons who 
have for the last thirty years ied the vicissi- 
ag on is interesting to contem te, 
in i the appearance presen 
these or pa r exhibition walla, and com 
it with what it was in past times. “It is an ano- 
maly, but not uneasy of explanation, that those 
who buy history and philosophy in books, cannot 
endure history and philosophy in pictures, The 
exhibition looks almost as if serious Art were com- 
rehended in the bye-law that excludes portraits ; 


Put it is not so; light reading in pictures, as well 


as in literature, is much the most popular, and 
therefore the most profitable department to which 
an artist can now devote himself. In this as in 
every other collection, there is a mass of very indif- 
ferent productions, which it were profitless fo dis- 
cuss ; turn we, therefore, to those that are entitled to 
consideration, drawing our line at the base of those 
that have in them a certain measure of Sey 
‘A Burgher Watch’ (No. 22), J. A. Hovstoy, 
RS.A., stands out from, the i around it 
as an instance of what is gained by the rejection 
Gee ree eet eee 
of a single bur, ing night 
duty on ‘the ramparts of, it may be, Edinburgh 
Castle. It matters nothing whether er the artist 
received his hint from Rembraridt’s ‘Standard 
Inigh tho: howe of the ‘prospiat ton, We a 
minis orce 0 d ion. We may 
suppose him standing near a watch-fire, the 
of which falls upon-a portion of his dress; but 
is not yellow enough in it to show that the 
ight is cast from a fire. . The face is lighted 
from beneath, and the in profile is standing 
or marching past with a m on on the 
shoulder. The i und is a view of the city, 
with its spires and buildings just i 
large in. everything else—it might have been 
painted of the size, of life. ; 
“In ‘Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’ (No, 73), by J. Gizserr, there is 
really available for that kind of pecul: 
ism that has marked all the artist’s w t 
last four years. It is in movement, not emotion, 
that Mr. Gilbert's power lies; what could be more 
imposing than his pi of the King’s (Charles 
L's) Cavalry end Artillsey. sna pose Fm be 
more original an 1 is drawings 
. exhibited, -two or three years 
ago? He is at hotne-with Rembrandt, and well 


ith the Cavaliers, but. not s6 with Wolsey, | 
The : ae er | 


subject is from, Henry, V. 
Scene | :— 
phe mt po 
d; “The 
on BUCKINGHAM; a 
of disdain.) 
the left; while | 


La 


inal, t 
his passage, his 
INGHAM we him, both 
Wolsey and his train pass on 

Buckingham, Norfolk, and others occupy the | 
right. Independent of whatever moral | short- | 
comings there may be in the wor | 
once struck with certain technical t 
nobody can help seeing, and into w 

Gilbert may perhaps have fallen from 
worked the picture too near the ey 


*| 
havi 
— thee 


these have | ' 


This picture is amall in sino t | | 


Ad 


onthe a for 
(No. | 
BURD, is a study of two effecte—lam 
moonlight—the preference given to t 
There are three -& wah” 
sicl stabsl Up, the gelne tein comatealy © land 
iris ste y, the scéne bei a land- 
‘porch cine Of thé Bwise lake; witence tro 
; for this we must 


sketch 
been 


part of the composition does not look li 
artist’s painting. , " 

“The Return of the Runaway’ (No. 28),” 
Crakk, is, with so much excellence sen ey 
it, one of the most unassuming and ‘still-volted 
cotnpositions that can anywhere be met with.“Yét 
with all the merits of this work, the absence of ah 
effective dirk’ is sensibly felt. The'story is of 
the son of “some poor’ people,‘who ran away and 
went to sea, whence he now returhs’a ‘well- 
A.B., and, * gunnér’s mate ‘of ‘H.M.S. 
: % his old father on the back, 


r small ‘picture (No. 213), ‘Jeanie 
* Frank Wrovnb, is a study 
ing Sultana. 
person is stirrounded a tity ri 
' ial, showing us that there may really be no 
| end to the minute permpage Spend ps 
any considerable ion of which must really 
| be fatal to a large one. . 2 
In ‘The Jury’ (No. 1), J, Morcax, ‘the idea 
Te Tere Seiko the taw“inaterial of. 
ich juri made; but there appears to 
La of the t ve deaf._this i an error, ‘no mma 
who cannot hear the evidence has any right ina 





x. 
"Wo. 124, ‘ Ethe,’ H. Le Jeune, is a study of a 
“before 





declamatory manner. Everythin 
is tender and gentle; but wherefore stick the 
child’s head, the chair, and the curtain so enty 
her? it is to separate them. In t 
a t there le much elegant taste. 

“Tie Leisure Hour,’ G. Surrn (No. 134), 
shows us a girl and a sailor-boy occupied in that 
kind of significant trifling that says for them 
more than they are willing to say for them- 
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The two figures are admirably painted, 
te te lenddocap a too little to do with the 
story. It may be s leisure hour with them, but 


we do not see whence they came, nor whither 


they are . . = 
In (No. Lal ‘The Counterfeit Coin,’ W. H. 
Kwiout, are that would do honour 
to the worthiest of the bygone Dutch small 
figure painters. ee oak 
apiece of money, but it is by no means 
whether the woman keeping the fish stall 
has attem to pass it to the child before her, 
or the latter has tried to cheat her. ; 
No. 147, ‘The Portrait,’ C. Rossrres, is an oil 
miniature, French in feeling, in which a 
mother y Fhany Bn child the portrait of its father. 
‘Come ' (No. 5), W. Hemsuey, are 
words of encouragement addressed by a boy to a 
child that has just begun to trust itself to its legs. 
/ In ‘The id Portico of the Erectheum, 
Athens’ (No. 2), Harry yan) the ruins are 
seen by twilight, the portico itself rising against 
the ye sky Dealing with the subject thus 
communicates to it a sentiment which would be 
wanting to a mere daylight portrait of the place. 
The same artist has painted ‘The Temple of 
Minerva in Aigina, Greece’ (No. 65), and here 
the lone and columns stand in oppo- 
sition toa ef age by the rising moon. There 
is no sign of life; had there been any, perhaps, 
the evidences of death would be more deeply im- 
pressive. Ir looking at such pictures, one feels 
an intrusive w tone that would rob them 





inence. 

In ‘The House of Lords from Millbank,’ J. 
Daxar (No. 52), the spectator will be at a loss to 
‘account for the artist's good fortune in having 
been able to his subject so free from useless 
distractions. With the exception of the towers 
of the Houses of Parliament, the view is almost 





ago. me is the light of a sunny 
morning wi sun just above the horizon, 
and in order to make the most of this, there are 
just buildings enough; these are set forth with 
a simplicity that centres the interest in the sky 
water. 

A contrast to this is ‘Thre 
North Wales’ (No. 179), by 





& Birch Wood, 


usion to do something like it. 

a distribution of lines and forms that 
interest alive in what part soever the 
represents only a hay-field, but the 


In Mr. Dawson's ‘ Evening’ (No. my there is 


incidents, form a most 
not differ in colour 
_— @ sunset sk 


would have t 
ward. The subject 


as bare as it might have been half a century | 


) - Dansy, a close 
study from a veritable locality, and looking so 
pleasantly easy that nothing could undeceive an 

rant but sitting down under the agreeable 


the 
e falls. It 


res, the 
heaps of mown hay, the cart, the trees, and other 


leasing association. 

Tt may, however, be chetevel that’ the hay i 
r sufficiently from the grass to 

look fit for carrying, and the tree on the left 
should have been darker, 

ywn the cart more for- 

may be commonplace, but | 


icture can be seen, it presents a very 
highly-finished surface, with much suavity of 
colour. There are two figures, a rustic youth and 
maiden, who have met at the pump, and he criti- 
cises a photograph of her. The defect of the 
picture is the caricaturesque style of the figures. 
‘ Evangeline’ (263), W. Gaus, is a head extremely 
bright in colour and tender in expression. |‘ You 
Mustn’t Shoot Me’ (264), A. Lupovici, shows a 
little girl deprecating the menace of a plaster 
Cupid who is about to discharge an arrow. It is 
a little picture painted in the feeling of a foreign 
school, with more of shade than we should per- 
haps give to such a work. ‘The Golden Age’ 
(263) is the joint production of two artists— 
Niemanw and Craic, and the passage is principally 
a greenwood nook, with a pool by tall 
trees having heavy and dense pee of eg 
The scene is extremely well painted, looking li 
composition, as wanting all 


as the 





obtrusive incident | 
of nature, which cannot always be rejected ; and 
thus far it is very powerful, but vulgarised by 
a multitude of coarse nymphs where two re- 
tiring figures would have been ample. ‘Anne | 
Page’ (275), T. F. Dicksex, is a pretty girl | 
carrying a tray. In ‘Signing the Will’ (279), | 
W. HH. kvease, there is great force of colour and 
a dignity of composition that would well suit 
| a larger picture; the whole comes well together, 
| with the exception of a picture frame in_the 
upper left corner. ‘ Anxious Hours’ (299), J. A. 
| Hovsrox, in which we see a mother praying by 
| the bedside of her sick child, is impressive and | 
interesting. It isa prevailing fashion to get as 
much light as possible into pictures, but we find | 
here a composition modelled on the old-fashioned 
| principle that a proportion of dark is necessary to 
| secure a direct appeal to the eye. ‘Shylock’s 
Charge to Jessica’ (311), W. Hotyoaxe. This 
is @ _— work, and intended to be important; 
| but, right or wrong as to costume, common | 
taste is gravely outraged by the yellow hat | 
| worn by Shylock; it is a hideous headgear, and 
the heads of both figures are too large—Jessica | 
especially would have been more graceful and | 
| delicate with a smaller head. The composi- | 
| tion has, however, been worked out with great 
care. ‘A Litter of Blind Pups’ (319), T. Eanrt, | 
, and (349) ‘A Study of Pups,’ R. Prysicx, seem 
| to have been painted from the same animals ; 
| both are admirably drawn. ‘ Reflection’ (334), 
| J. H. 8. Mann, is a study of a girl seated in a | 
chair, painted in a strain of dreamy, low-toned 
| brilliancy demonstrating that light does not | 
_ always depend upon white paint. ‘The Reproof’ 
| (340), Atrrep Provis, is one of those quaint | 
cottage interiors of which this painter has pro- | 
duced so many. But we miss here the darks and | 
the middle tints which gave such piquancy to his 
earlier works. In finish, it is unexceptionable, | 
but it is overdone with colour. ‘A Bit by the 
Water-side’ (350), W. W. Gosuixa, is a cottage | 
and “bit of” foreground shaded by trees, the foliage 
of which is spread out in individual leaflets—this 
is the weak point of the view; a little massing is 
indispensable to the relief of this monotony. ‘A | 





‘ancient city—the whole painted in warm and 


| the picture is heavy, because all the shades are 


one of the perties in the title; but we 
that each steae exemplifies the entire title. ~ 

‘On the Thames, near Goring’ (No. 411), 
E. Hanerrt, is so fresh as to suggest its having 
been entirely worked on the spot. We have been 
for some time impressed with the substantial 
originality of the works that appear under this 
name 


‘An othe 4 Nursling—Brittany E 
her Lamb’ (No. 414), F. W. sap tee 
for its strong vitality. The lamb is nearly the 
size of its mother, and is yet indebted to her for 
nutriment. No. 135, ‘ on a Common,’ by 
the same artist, is a more pleasing work. 

‘Perth, J. Fangy (No. 431), is a broad 
unaffected landscape with a distant view of the 
sober tints eloquent of autumn. We look up the 
Tay, which, spanned by its fine old bridge, 
sparkles in the distance. 

‘The Conversazione’ (No. 441), J. A. Firz- 
GERALD, is an upment of small, half- 
figures, remarkable for beauty of colour and 
firmness of painting. 

‘Rodwell—Portiand Bay ’ (No. 479), E. F. D. 
Pritcuarp, seems to have merit, but the picture 
— seen. . 

’ usian Peasants departing from a Venta,’ 
D. W. Deane (No. 520). This is 80 full @t 
peculiar individualism, that it must be true in 
everything. The place is one of those Spanish 
country inns wherein men and beasts are received 
in one abiding place almost common to both. But 


opaque. 

‘Pepys’ Dancing Lesson’ (No. 545), J. D. 
WINGFIELD, remi us of Richelieu’s saraband 
before Anne of Austria. “The dancing-master 


came,” says the Diary, “ qesagegn ) 

him tatieating m ain when he das with 

her he would n have me try the steps of a 

coranto. The truth is, I think it is a thing very 

useful for any gentleman”—and so Pepys com- 
lacently justifies the very silly figure he cuts in 
is saltatory exercise. 

‘ Dialogos Diversos’ (No. 600), E. Loxe. An 
affected title to a picture which has in it some 
ng points overborne by striking weaknesses. 

“he dialogos are carried on by two monks (prin- 
cipal figures) and two or three other pairs, two 
lovers,a fruit woman and her customer, and per- 
haps a second couple of lovers. In the two priests 
there is much to praise, but all that is good in 
them is negatived by the other components. 
‘How I Won the Victoria Croes'—cakinng 2 
Taku forts, China—T. Jones Barxer (No. 


). 
This is Ensign Chaplin’s feat of the 
French tiraillenr, and vant qe ie 
fire, the colours of 67 iment on the 
cavalier platform. There is nothing to be said 
about the work, but that the description of the 
gallant act is perspicuous and unaffected. _ 
Among the landscapes and localities in the 
South Room, there is, by G. Saxt (No. 607), 
‘Loch Ard, Perthshire ’—a wild and d, but 
essentially romantic scene, showing & in the 


ile rendered valuable by ite heart-felt interpre- | 
‘Leafy Shade’ (No. 212), H. Jvrsvy. ; 
. 212), H. » & 

stud of & pool deepened and darkened by pot 

trees—and with a surface 20 tranquil 

any skating spider or jeunty gnat would 

it into flashing lines or circles. The trees. 

r full charge of leafage of lively green, 

— herbage at the water's edge, speak 

= t the picture has even more to say 

221, ‘The Val Mill 

» Oanes, has oun t % 


Storm a-Brewing’ (359), A. Lvpovict, is an 
example of a foreign school, more like the French 
than any other, 
qualities. 
pany of 


‘centre with a flat, dead, and opaque reflection 
| like a film over milk and water. rest of the 
, which we notice for its negative | view is an impressive solitude of many hills, all 
It introduces us to a numerous com- | of which come together on good terms; but the 
_Tagged urchins who are playing among | lake is certainly a staring anomaly. 

Ph pms of beer barrels. It is only a sketch,| ‘A November Morning on the ’ Fras 
hrcar of the figures are painted from the life, | Di.uox (No. 534), is an effect which occurs, at 
ay full of life they may seem, and the | least once or twice in each year on the river, 
(‘se7y rw dull and Has Mazeppa—a Study’ | when neither steam nor sailing vessels can 
(367), A. Coorgr, R.A. looks like a sketch of | their way without the exercise of the greatest 

skill and caution. The phantom forms of the 

ships and sails are such as we should see them 
under such circumstances. : 

‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ (No. 619), 4: 
Cosy, exemplifies a class of subject and feeling 
long exploded. We notice the picture simply 
to observe that in the public taste there 1s no 
inclination whatever for this kind of Art. The 
theme is drawn from Bulwer’s “ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” and lies in the following pe 
sage :—“ Arbaces, pausing for a moment, gazed 
on the pair, with a brow which all the stern 
serenity had fled; he recovered himself by #0 
effort, ‘and slowly approached them, but with 8 
step so soft and pA that even the e 
heard him not, much less Ione and her lover. 
The picture is like fresco, and it wants that kind 


mae 
ee 














| years gone by, when Mr. Coo 
Very — of it can be seen. ‘ 
ing No.7 of a series of the ports of France 
7 ARROTT (390). We have Bn Mr. Parrott’s 
lonfleur, ‘Havre,’ and other similar subjects, 
but this excels all those in honest daylight effect ; 
it is singularly full of a variety of seafaring allu- 
sion and material, but has less the appearance of 
a ars 1 ® naval arsenal than a commercial 
oun 7 0 ae ‘sas = = Of ‘The Burgomaster’s Dessert (N 407 
+ ap ae | G. Lance, we think we have already tasted Ma 
he ' 7 — the quality ; yet there is a piece of tapestry under 
Castle 4. tree the dish which we cannot help in poaieh 
ce ni . rn ae taok - dey the picture, marvello dabo. 
| Fat i hout. Mr. 
whe (No. 118) ‘Force and inish,’ nag ee 
presumed each to illustrate 


was ambitious. 


Newlands,’ Port of Brest,’ 


' merit; but - 
ip ~~ how rapid has rend ‘Mr. 
Oakes's transition from microscopic definition 
Pane 5 solidity of manner. *‘ Lim- 

4. me (245), G. C. Staxriecp, is 
old-world combinations of castel- 
architecture which this artist 


of 





| ables in one frame, 


<<a," 
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of spirit which a of dark and the heighten- 
ing of the lights woul give it. 

‘The Empty Frock’ (No.554), J. Ersxixe Nicor, 
is a sound and substantial study of a woman in 
humble life, who holds before the frock, it 
may be supposed, of her deceased child. Had 
the mourning of the bereft mother been marked 
by some distinct outward sign, the had 
been more impressive. The sentiment of the 

icture is of a tone superior to that of many 
exhibited under this name. 

‘Part of the Old Church of Notre Dame and 
Rue Notre Dame, Caen, Normandy’ (No. 555), 
L. J. Woop, contains a greater - of view and 
more detail than Mr. Wood usually paints. His 
practice has been to select a commanding and 
picturesque building, and to work it out in stron, 
relief, supported by smaller objects, and suc 
compositions are much more telling than a street 
vista such as is here represented. We have all 
the clear painting of the artist, but the picture is 
not so interesting as those composed with more 
important quantities. 

‘The Reconciliation of Dora’ (No. 558), C. 
Lvcy—a finished sketch— is from Tennyson's 
poe 

“ Oh, father, if you let me call you so, 

I never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child: but now I come 

For Dora,” &c. 
Thus pleads Mary, and Dora stands beside her 
hiding her face, and the father looks quite “hard” 
—enough to justify Mary in asking back her child. 
In the larger picture, which, we presume, it is 
intended to paint from this, we venture to counsel 
that there should be a more direct relation between 
Mary and her father—a line of connection is 
wanting. 

In > Welsh Girl Knitting’ (No. 575), E. J. 
Consett, the drawing and painting are not of 
the best examples of this painter's art. 

‘ Limpet Gatherers, Coast of Devonshire’ (No. 
595), C. Dues, is a departure from the class of 
figures and kind of composition we have been 
accustomed to see under this name. The 
are two, and the simplicity of the composition 
leaves nothing to be desired in that direction. 

In ‘How an Heiress was Lost’ (No. 612), 
A. We:catt, we learn that she was lost by her 
suitor having fallen asleep while she thought she 
was entertaining him by her singing and playing. 
Havin finished her song, she looks round and 
finds him dozing, perhaps snoring, in the most 
— oo attitudes, with his hands in his 

ets. story is perspicuous enough, and 
fa the present P any a work will have admirers, 
though there was a time when it would have 
been pronounced a barbarism. 

Not only is ‘Summer Hours’ (No. 618), 
D. Witxiz Wvrnrietp, Italian in the costume 
and character of its figures, but also in the spirit 
of the painting. It contains a pair of lovers 
seated on a stone bench, but divided by the slab 
that serves as the common back for both sides. 
A better composition, we submit, would have 
resulted from grouping the two in this side. 

‘A Country Road, Autumn’ (501), F. W. 
Hv ag, is an instance of the most refined feeling 
in our rising school of landscape art. The trees 
are almost pretty ; but they are redeemed by neigh- 
bouring influences, and the eye is by the 
a touch wherewith all is made out, though 
here and there there is a dryness of surface left 
by the vehicle—copal, we presume. 

Mr. Boppixerox’s ‘ Morning on the Usk’ 

(No. 514), has more of freshness and freedom, 
and ag of the air of the studio, than has been 
seen in his recent works. The subject is, perha 
not so attractive as many he aged = om 
lately, but it is more breezy and natural. 
_ Carmicnaru’s ‘ Searborough—Morning’ (No. 
624) affords a north-east view of the town from 
the beach, so showing the cliff and the castle. 
The artist has been clearly painting for light, and 
although the sun’s rays are more or less veiled by 
the morning vapours, there is a distribution of 
light sufficient for great brilliancy of effect. The 
delineation is very faithful withal; the place is 
at once determinable. 

‘Finchal Abbey, Durham,’ J. Przx, is an ex- 
ample of perfect local accuracy, without any 
attempt at sentimental description. The p!ace is 
on the banks of the Wear, below Durham, and 





presents a charming variety of pleasant meadow, 
winding stream, and trees—an uncompro- 
mising transcript of the locality. 
* Having spoken of small works forming a fea- 
ture in the Art of the time, it may be well to 
show more distinctly what is meant. It is obvious 
that French Art has exerted a marked influence 
upon painters who were yet free to choose, whose 
constitution was yet unconfirmed, or who were 
not yet sunk into the blind inveteracy of manner. 
The works of Meissonier and Frére have served 
as models to many. We trace the source of the 

ion, tho it be ted in a dress 
ra more English than ch. The novelty 
of “ pre-Raffaellism” drew many followers among 
those who could not think for themselves ; and these 
French pictures have made similar impressions: 
yet the firmer infatuation is all but subdued, 
while the French sentiment is flourishing, and 
will, it is to be hoped, supply a deficiency in our 
own school. “ Pre-Raffaellite” pictures are now 
few, and even the majority of the most ardent 
professors of the manner have modified their 


pretensions. Pre-Raffaelliem never could have | 


assisted students to popularise small pictures, 
whereas the feeling of French school is 
cisely that best adapted to domestic story, which 
is at this time in the ascendant in the popular 
taste. 

Mr. Frost's ‘Venus and Cupid’ (No. 471) is 
the very reverse of the French ; but it is a small 

icture, and in flesh painting we have nothing to 
earn from the French. It is a gem rarely 
finished, and seriously mythological—a class of 
subject that went almost out with Etty, and will 
quite out with Frost. It is the only work of 
its kind in the collection ; yet, if there were others, 
it would yet be of unique excellence. 

Very different is ‘ After the Spanish’ (No. 464), 
W. Gare. It is simply a study of the head and 
shoulders of what we must su to be a 
Spanish woman, solidly — ghly finished, 
and though dark, yet brilliant. This artist paints 
many of these miniature heads, and the question 
arises, if - were of the size of life, would they 
be as readily convertible into currency as they 
are “in little,” even at the same cost? We say 
“No!” for many reasons. 

‘A Bit of Common’ (No. 465), A. Grusert, is 
a minute landscape, ing sweet in colour. 

‘The Temple of Vesta, ivoli’ (No. 473), G. 
E. Herne, is very mellow and harmonious in 
colour. It is really a better view of the beautiful 
remnant than is to be had on the other side. 

‘ A View near Norwood’ (No. 463), A. Dawson, 
is an extremely chilly bit of landscape, but it has 
been very conscientiously worked. 

‘The Nu ’ (No. 472), C. 8S. Lippmr- 
DALE, is a girl carrying a of nuts; it is bright 
and attractive at a few yards distance, but por- 
tions of the painting, especially of the hands, will 
not bear examination. 

‘The Evening Hour’ (No. 476), C. Surru, is 
original, sparkling, and effective ; it would paint 
well larger. 

, An Urish Fireside’ (No. 506), G. W. Browy- 
Low, is perhaps too daintily worked for the best 
aspect that could be given to meet peers rags, 
dilapidation, and what housewives untidiness, 
are the essence of the picturesque. 

‘Recollections of Greece’ (No. 355), Harry 
Jonnsox, consists of three small views, in one 
frame, of Corinth, Sunium, and Athens. In the last 
we see the Acropolis under the effect of sunset and 
moonrise; but Corinth holds much better toge- 
ther—it is highly romantic and charming in 
colour. Sunium is a round picture, smaller, 
showing principally the ruins. 

‘ The pe—a Sketch’ (No. 372), R. Beavis, 
is that of a trooper of the civil war between Charles 
and the Parliament careering at high speed on a 
grey charger, and jorens yb the enemy ; it is 
an extremely well conceived and spirited picture, 
with all the qualities for +. oe ciaed work. 
With execution much more ul, we find a 
small composition called ‘Down in the Wood’ 
(No. 443): but this title is wholly inapplicable to 
the picture, which is composed of a woman carry- 
ing a child across a mountain stream. The group 


is made out with great ni and propriety. 
* The Sheikh of a Desert Tribe’ (No. 399), W. 
Lvxer, is 


ted as standing by his camel, a 


is ‘A Bedouin Arab on the Decert of Suez’ 
(No. 111), by the same artist. : 


‘ A Foraging ition’ (No. 402), F. Werxes, 
contains but one , & moss trooper, mounted 
on a thin and j beast, cautiously approaching 


the herd he intends to “ lift.” 

‘Beauty and the Beast’ (No. 419), C. Ros- 
SITER, ly changes the scene from Cheviot 
— Fas ordered a which a fresh 

ing plays ’ a long, shock- 
haired terrier plays the en : it is painted with 
7 and ion. 

‘At , on the Rhine’ (No. 235), J. D. 
cea eetiee a mass of old and = 
—e such as painters of architecture prize 

y. 
0. 193, called ‘A Recollection, Somerley, 
Hants,’ J. D. Wixariexn, is a well-painted section 
of a ss: ayranmeyen room, showing particularly 
the fire- , over which hang pictures, and con- 
spicuously, ‘ Mrs. Siddons as the ic Muse.’ 

The above noted works are all small, and the 
number and continued reproduction of pictures 
almost minute is very significant of class 
of patrons for whom they are executed. They 
' must be necessarily placed near the eye—a situa- 
tion that exacts the utmost nicety and exactitude 
of finish. But those who devote themselves to 
these miniature studies will not be able to execute 

works with the like success, if they can even 
paint large at all. All Wilkie’s triumphs are 
small pictures—he could never work out lar 
figures ; all Haydon’s works are large—he could 
never paint small with equal power. 

The exhibition presents but very few instances 
of impressive leadieoepo painting. We see that 
there is a very proportion of collectors who 
are content with figure pictures that are deficient 
of both argument and sentiment; and their land- 
scapes, in like manner, they select for their local 
similitude, the lowest scale of landscape art. 
For such productions there is necessary only a 
good eye and a practised hand—to the poetry of 
nature there is no response within ; therefore, on 
the canvas there is no song. Up to within not 
very many years , all our scapes were 
oleh ont ™ the seudio. Creswick was one of 
the first that worked assiduously and effectively 
in oil, in the woods and fields; and the result of 
this practice was so entirely different from all 
mere studio pictures, that t close imitations 
excited an admiration which has not yet subsided. 
All the landscape painting is in the hands of men 
comparatively young, who have educated them- 
selves on the simple principle of a literal transla- 
_ tion of nature as they see it. 

Dawson's title ‘Bvening” (No. 185), is per- 
| fectly appropriate, for his picture is more than a 
simple representation of a hay-field. It has gene- 
| rally ha with this artist that his skies have 
' been his pictures; the sky here is admirable, but 
| not enough for him, though the hay-field 
is the most valuable ground plan he has ever 
ne ee to thi 
8 & mode oO ice directly op o this, 
Mr. Niemann’s ‘Golden Age’ bes covapachee 
entirely in the studio, in compliance with the 
habits of our old masters. Of this work we have 
already observed that the scene had been better 
without the res. This artist exhibits also 
| (No. 139) ‘An Italian Landscape,’ which is simply 
a view of the windings of the river Swale, in 
| Yorkshire, with a Roman tower occupying the 
' site of Richmond Castle. Any title may be given 
| to a picture, but between the title and work there 
should be coincidence. ; 

‘The Lago Di Como, Menaggio’ (No. 383), a 
warm Italian landscape, would never be attributed 
to A. W.Wissams. He is here painting for 
light ; he has hitherto painted for force of . 

A picture by E. Hanarrr—*On the Thames neer 
Goring ’— ve already noted. We revert to it 
| now to say, that with all its merits, judging from 
| landscapes that have already appeared u this 
name, the artist far beyond this. 

Mr. Jutsum, an old contributor to this institu- 
tion, has one picture wherein is embodied a 
striking reality, with a more refined sentiment 











he has been wont to paint. 
ag = Perey’ (No. 983), 
that 


In ‘Mont Orgueil, J 
E. Hares, R.H.A., it seems to the 
water forms should not be painted into rigid 
shapes, but present a surface as liquid as can be 





both being seen ; and very like this 


part only 
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means require any such false | Lady’ (22) is a life-sized head and bust, by Mrs, 
sufficiently firmly drawn and | Swirr. 








made consisten i no 
istent with movement. There is more though they by 

lustre in a sea like this, than when it is hardened uP) wy im rene gy Pee 

by an excess of white. . one Rp ron ™ 


Ital een Oe the Isola dei Pescatori’ | accession of contributions from the hands of | part 
san . 


: ractised painters. There are more figures and 
No. 165), so tranquil that everything seems a Oe fall Pe ted landscapes, and the life and 
listen for an echo that never comes. y Pon less than heretofore. 
f Lech Ard’ we have already — and flower subjects are some Stet hed 
~¥ Hulme; both he and Peel have sent The works of ladies have ay > sage ag me 
whe hich they have bestowed much careful to the light and the pretty, sstene then to 
amg be sub Jove, but they differ in the | earnest discipline which would bring — 
os thei ‘cenaetions.. | a standard of competition with the works of men. 
gy ebay i are two subjects from | What we mean is conversely shown in the pictures 
agg Ricnor and | of the French ladies who contribute to the exhibi- 
English bi In one— Queen nor and | 0 Airy sir wo aie Genii ‘School in Normandy Evpes 
Fair Rosamond,’ Grorce Hatse—we see the | tion. ames see 7 shia uanp, is 20 entirely on entitle pi 
ueen insisting on her victim draining the poison | and painting from the living su eo to ad t: uae artist ss 
ep. The narrative is so clear, ater gna per yg wr susie Yet on looking | are necessary for the completion of 
jon between the figures cannot be thistaieh. | oto the pi i : ti ' st The scene is a schoolroom—too 
second is ‘ sucking the poison into the pictures, there will be seen a increase y- I 0 
Fe an Qa eg Water of xe power, nds sounder owl ot | prtpe—wbera al he lin, nl 
poor ocho by Lynn, Earle, &e. And thus | the means of Art. SS : — oe un, path cr 
conclude we our analysis of this exhibition, of | ing the first and the last desideratum, an 4, - age one ee an — 
—_ Dd pepe ‘ oid ‘ ae oo aan Saeal bs it is <—w <o Slipper’ (78), Madame Gozzou1, is rg 
incidence that falls out sometimes, it would | imperfect proportions, 8! : > ‘ LOLI, 
Sloscet soom as ifthe bearers of these names had, | 90 considered. oe te 0 yee tS oS ee a 
with one consent, agreed not to do themselves | pictures in the collection, but what simi - ng oo peay wa = = 
section, | bition is without such ? With these it were & | — su aes pete , Wee on 
) It does not, however, follow that because an | waste of time and space to deal critically; we | one 4, pedestals oe wr ema Pipe 
exhibition is indifferent, the lessons that it teaches | shall speak only of those that have a eo gg ee ae 
are not valuable. Painters, like all other aspirants, | claim to notice, and these on examination will | of 7 on. " | ey ns 
must have weak and crude beginnings; and he is show that the exhibition is the best the Society | ee pam ane po hr ee ae 
the most discerning critic, who has knowled — . : Prey Bete ers Bee trcn Arent rapes 
enough of the craft he deals with, to see the small | are in Mrs. Backnovse’s drawings, 3 ly woh ; eng ~ 
yet starry scintillations which emanate from greater breadth and mellowness than she has | for — w = — m35 » tne 
canvases otherwise obscure, and to mark them | ever shown before: this lady has the faculty of | Mrs. peony ee a p 
down as lights that will one day illuminate a | making pictures out of very ordinary material— Queen,’ and (141) | ~~ 0 be Confirmed 
name. The toujours perdrix of choice collections | ‘A Year in Place’ (198)—e little girl holding a whe a —— is ae 
palls upon the appetite. We are insensible, for | dusting brush, and with a smiling face—is bright | ‘ Miranda’ (94) Mrs. Moser : 
matanice, to the —_ collection of paintings we | in colour and better than masculine in treatment héad (oil), extremel: cate in treatment. - 
possess in the National Gallery, save when we | and touch. ‘ Madeline Waiting for a Customer’ | Betcuer has sent 118) ‘ Disappo' n 
comé fresh from some of the very mixéd collec- | (173)—clearly a study of a French child presid- | trait of a Gipsy Woman at Hereford, 
tions of the Continent. One of Disraeli’s heroes | ing at her fruit stall—is different in character and Castle, Monmouthshire. 
said he “rather liked” bad wine, but gave no | kind from the preceding, but equal in executive 
cartes, tad pictren bet with 0 ie hick | Lifer’ and “French Porteuse. on’ ‘her ‘ray. te | 3. W. Buowy’s (24) ° 
sometimes, ictures, but with a reason, which | Life,’ and ‘ ‘oO on way y R . 
is, that they prt mn zest to the relish for good | Market,’ with some others not less powerful. | Arran,’ ‘Glen Sharrag, Arran’ (29), and The Loch 
ones. | ‘ Resting at the Well’ (183), Mrs. Paut J. Narret, | of Lowes’ (106). Mrs. Oxiver has sent nothing of 
Fuseli, in his day, said that the art was gone | is a study of much tenderness and beauty, as importance, but her small studies are decided and 
whence it is not desirable that it should re- | well in the figure as in the careful making out | masterly—they are in all seven: (63) ‘ Rydal 
turn; what would he now say, could he walk | of the whole of its surroundi it is a child | Water, Westmoreland ; (ifs) «On 3 
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round these or any other rooms wherein are | sitting at a well; Miss Aces uvier exhibits | Water, Westmoreland ;’ 
shown the labours of our living school? It is | two drawings, ‘The First Lesson’ (136) and Gill River, Westmoreland,’ &c. Miss E. F. Wu- 
per rg but nevertheless true, that, as the run of | ‘Little Heath Flower,’ both ble for | L1AMs contributes two small ; 
rubjéct has descended from history and poetry careful drawing and painting. ‘Autumn Berries’ | beauty, they are— Near Kingston Vale’ (51), and 
to the incidents of every-day life, our drawi (165), Miss Apetare Bureess, is not, as the title (82) ‘Morning on the Thames; -and by Miss 
would imply, a vegetable study, but a group of | Pocock is a well-meant study of oc Die, bole 
two children decking their hair with wreaths of | (253), ‘A Burn in the Forest of Birse, 
ing: yet withal, haws; and (107) ‘Dreams more pleasant than | towards Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. aad 
ich nothing else can | Realities, is a girl sleeping at a window, from | ‘There are not so many instances of f 
absence of high-class | whence it is seen that outside the weather is and fruits as have heretofore po gee 
| Stormy. exhibition, but those shown are rare quality. 
It were profitiess to late on the number | ‘Give Me a Hand’ (39), Miss K. Swirr, is a ‘A ‘Study of Colour’ is a rich ae ree 
of works that are reject and the complaints of | large oil picture, in which a child is asking assist- flowers, as curiously finished as, but with 1 
those who arc disappointed of having their works | ance over a stile from a girl bearing a pail on her | effect than, prow Br works which 
exhibited. On examining the wu lines, inas- head. The simplicity of this y is its great | this lady as one of the 


as 
much as they possess no kind of interest, it it. ; 
be well if some such rule rte A mares be merit. Other works under the same name are , artists. Mrs. E. D. Mv 


; ‘ The Bucket,’ ‘ Peace likely to be Broken,’ ‘The | pieces of 
yperated in the Royal Academy, to limiting the Escape of Grotius from Aathetapy ny * The | and ‘The Bass 
ng space to one or two tiers above the line. | Lace-Maker’ (42), Miss Exten Parremer, is a | 86). By Miss WAurer 
and loud has ever been the wail of excluded | presence real and palpable—a girl seated in pro- | flower and fruit compositi 
ty, but we cannot help thinking rising file, with her lace-pillow before her: but in the | Grapes and Peaches,’ (157 
be eventually benefited, and exhibi- | smaller heads by this lady there is much skilful | Nest and Flowers,’ ‘ 
become r* wares attractive as their con- painting and firmness of manner, especially in , of which show an advance 
can be ne doubt ake (90) ‘A Portrait’ By Mrs. Rosertox Buatxe Miss Lance's (180) ‘ Fruit,’ 
on he doubt that a time is approach- there are two Eastern desert subj (Nos. 61 | are as charming as anythi 
tide will take tending of the British Institu- | and 77), ‘Fountain of the Virgi . Nazareth, | done in this way. ‘ Roslyn 
of their loose wed ounded on the circumstance from a sketch taken in 1849,’ and ‘ vening in Rayyer, is an oil picture on & + 
expiring. _ the Desert ;’ both of these, with the figures and | this artist is by no means so much at home itt 08 
camels ‘by which they are animated, and the | as in water and body colour: her architecture is 
sentiment that characterises them, are purely | most spirited and ive. c 
THE wheeef ton nee tt but little eS ee eon 
: to make pictures, hence ter merit works by Ciara E. FP. Kerrie, 
SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS, _, i? the spirit in which they are dealt with: There | Miss EIGALL, Miss Larep; and 
ath a wh = So Sa ee the clear, drawings worked out with ae 
; ae it, ntial mode o' -painting | 2 others iss 
tony Pac — we pected by Madame Juuierre Focnes (ont Boxe Be ean te Princess 
+ No. 53, Pall Mall. The na- _ , tee (18) * Fowls,’ (45) ‘ Ducks,’ (70) | Tuorweyvcrorr, has been 
es are email, but in those fox with penton isn Sel yew ‘ait | 
: of sound quality than hich these pi eecgendepnome The principle po 
ry many of the drawings have ; of light oF a | tion hae more real artistic value than * 
margin round them, being | tofore shown. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LIX.—ABRAHAM SOLOMON. 


OULD it be ible for the founders of the 
British School of Painting to rise from their 
ves and examine the Art of the present day, 

ow much would they see to excite their sur- 
prise and wonder—the multitude of its dis- 
ciples, the variety of their works, the change 
which less than a cen has effected in the 








tures. early painters were content in a | 
t measure to follow, so far as they were 
able, in the footsteps of the great masters of 
antiquity ; our cotemporaries work out a path 
for themselves, independent almost, if not quite, of all ante- 
cedent examples. In portraiture, perhaps, but little alteration 
has been’ effected, because this ne sare of Art scarcely 
admits of any; it is limited in its character: still it must be 
confessed we have no Reynolds now. Yet how strange would 
the works of Mulready and Webster — to Hogarth ; of 
Maclise, Ward, and Herbert, to Barry, Opie, and Northcote; | 
of Turner, Stanfield, Linnell, and D. Roberts, to Wilson, 
Zuccherelli, and Loutherbourg ; of Landseer and Sydney Cooper 
to Morland: opinions may disagree upon the merits of the pictures belonging 
to the respective epochs, but the difference between them is as indisputable | 
as is the increase in the growth of painters and the diversity of their 
operations. 
The latter fact is, probably, fo be accounted for by the enormous 
addition the last twenty or thirty years have made to our literature, and 
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whole artistic body, as well as in that portion | ; ; } 
of the public which takes an interest in pic- generally speaking, who will not think for themsel 





“ prowNED! DROWNED!” 


‘, 

Bridgenorth, where the father unexpectedly intrudes on the young lovers: | damsel’s confidence as to some love affair, for underneath the tray he holds 
the story is pointedly told, and the picture contains some clever painting. | a letter which the lady receives with much t ion, fearing a discovery. 
The ‘ Breakfast Table,’ exhibited in 1 is, as the title a ic | The heads of the three figures have been carefully studied---in the ore 
scene, but there is in it a little episode, oo Ps. which gives it signi- | interest which the old tleman finds in his paper: the apprehensive 
ficance. The breakfast party consists of an ly gentleman, occupied with | of the girl, and the half-sly, half-fearful face of black accomplice. 
his morning paper, and a young lady, his daughter : a negro servantenters,| A more ambitious work than any he had hitherto executed was sent to 

ing @ tray covered with good things for the meal; but he is in the | the Academy in 1847, a composition suggested by the Vicar of Wakefield, | 























| the various resources these have opened up to our school of artists. As a 
| body they are not reading men ; and, ps, there is no class pursuing 
| @ liberal and enlighten rofession, in whose houses one will see fewer 
_ books, even upon those subjects in which they are presumed to have 
| especial interest—namely, their art : ions ~ fe are undoubtedly, but, 
| as a rule, the statement is undeniable. ks, however, form the founda- 
| tion of a very large number of their works, and the walls of our exhibition 
| rooms teem every year with pictures illustrating the pages of the standard 
| novel, or , or drama, from Shakspere and Spenser down to Scott, 
Byron, and Dickens, preference being given to the most popular produc- 
| tions of the most popular writer: hence the constant repetition of subjects 
with which every one is familiar, till we become weary of the old themes, 
| notwithstanding the varied garb in which they are made to appear, and 
ot round the gallery whereon they are displayed, we despondingly ask 
‘ho will show us anything new?” 
The class of artists to whom these remarks es 





auntie 


pecially apply, are men, 
ves, preferring rather to 
work out the thoughts of others, and of those thoughts which cost them 
the kast trouble, because they are the most familiar both to themselves 
and others, and are, therefore, most readily understood. Yet we are not 
without painters who will not accept another's description or interpreta- 
tion of men and manners, but will tell their own story, and in their own 
way ; they will study human nature for themselves and give us their own 
reading of it: such an one is Mr. Solomon, in some of his pictures at 
least. 

He was born in the city of London, in May, 1824, and, at the age of 
thirteen, entered the School of Art in Bloomsbury, then presided over by 
Mr. Sass, but subsequently, and at this time, by Mr. F. Cary; the same 
year he obtained a medal from the Society of Arts. In 1839 he became 
a student in the Royal nar pow § and in two ae em | years gained 
silver medals in the antique and life schools respectively. From the year 
1843 down to the present time, Mr. Solomon has been a regular con- 
tributor to the annual exhibitions of the Academy, and occasionally at the 

llery of the British Institution. His first picture was a scene from 
Grable’s poems, the ‘Courtship of Ditchem;’ then came a scene from 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” introducing Ralph Bridgenorth, Julian, and Alice 
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is wi for putting on their 

when his wife and daughters 
ne ~ oe pong Sy Sunday ~~ ra es a. | 
There i = ity on the Vicar’s face speaks of sadness | 
heart Sogn socuniary losses than because of the vanity | 


ible i looks of the females as in | 
i t septible in the | 
ther 2 ce ho anditotanl reams of the Academy or - the one 
a A Ball-room in 1760,’ a large picture of numerous figures, 


iri brilliant in colour: the costumes 
with —_ oe and 7. and very brillia 


j h and study. A 
idently been the subject of researc . 
~ Sw ahogether Jissimiler to this appeared in = it 7 —_ 
a ae buen in the Discipline of Oo Bae ah ee 
tae ori a Aye ne ew = rr the ast is pa ckin : an under- 
curren ye oo ay tee beneath the surface of fema . seany -_ 
cat “on Trt — aaa ae fait ee - his rtraits. 
i > arti is practice ai 
Th yo pa Se : the studio to look at the nish. pictur | 
betond it focens heme, is a wealthy — the — 7 pmsaamoon - . pic “ 
; ° 
cota ersenauh totend oan it disappointed and angry. Portrait- 
ani i ’ 
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taken from the Spectator, is @ severe satire upon the fashions of the da 
carried out with much brilliancy 


of feminine costume, and not a little 

Aieplay of the weakness and frivolit y of human nature. 
ir of pictures exhibited ‘in 1854, respectively entitled ‘ First 
Class—the Parting,” showed that the 
moved into a new channel: he was now thinking for 


of trusting to the thoughts of others, and hence we find an 
observable in his precedin, 


com- 
wer and know- 
hese qualities a realisation 


MADL 


second adds to t 
and a feeling to which 


the other has no pretension. The story | 
of the widowed mother accompan 4 


ying her boy, perhaps her only son, in 

the railway carriage to the seaport where he is to in his ship, is told with 

deep * one can sympathise with the poer woman’s hheart-trouble 

we feel her grief to be genuine at the thought of parting; nor is the lad, 
strives to put a cheerful face on the matter, w 

sorrow. As for the ‘ First Class’ 


ithout some strong 
passengers in the other 
and each other as to 


nnoticed and uncared 
of well-dressed travellers 


| ; ‘ltv’ exhibited in 185%— 
who seem to have | sa that both it and its companion, ‘Not Guilty,’ exhi mere 
OF purpose, except a passing flirtation. though the lather is in some respects inferior to the former,—ere ae 


y may go on their way u 


some lady friends whom he accidentally met at White Conduit 


inters are too wise now to fall into the error of Gay's unfortunate yet 
mest artist. 2 Pa ae ‘ 

ibited at the British Institution in 1851, two little 

oe eee cael ‘Bamba’ on aie ae ok gentleman, half-length 

"in the costume of the last century: the former pours some 

- seus distil t” into the ear of the latter, who listens to the com- 

munication with a sensible feeling of horror; the other picture, called 

‘La Petite Dieppoise,’ conveys the subject in its title: both works are 

substantially painted. In the Academy the same year was ‘An Aw : 

Position,’ representing an incident in the life of Goldsmith, who invited 


House, to 

i gardens ; when, however, the bill was ted, poor Oliver 

pay yi ny in his purse. The artist shows him ving hope- 
lessly into the d pis of his breeches pocket, and looking amazed and 
condesed ot the dilemma in which he is placed. Sterne’s ‘Grisette,’ and 


a scene from “Le Tartuffe,” the quarrel between Marianne and Y; 


J me and Velere, 
ine interferes, are the subjects of the pictures exhibited in 1852; 
i os works show a remarkable contrast, the angry and excited 
f the one being opposed to the quiet expression of the other ; but 
one very skilfully worked out. ‘Brunetta and Phillis’ (1853), the subject 
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| ‘A Contrast,’ exhibited in 1855. This is the title given to a subject which 


group of 
represents an invalid lady drawn in a chair on the msg wong ene 
| ruddy-cheeked fish-girls are busy : the sick woman’s face poke ds 
| painted. Mr. Solomon's next picture was also a ss is adorning 
poets: a yo bride, after whom the “aera J called, 

, or 


. for the 
rather just completed this im rigomned The 
‘marriage ceremony ; re mother and the ialyeen end showing 
| subject does little more than afford the artist pe mesa exhibited at the 
| his skill in painting rich costumes. ‘Doubtful Fortane, and well-born: 
same time, is also a composition of three females, all ap ‘companions 
| one of them is pretending to tell, by cards, the fortunes ible and graceful 
| The girls are not ideal creatures of and blood, but sensi 
realities. raise 
But the picture which has served more than an ~ eeige that 
Mr. Solomon's reputation as an earnest, Yet forced itself on 
exhibited in 1857, ‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ a work sn on way 
| the attention of the visitors to the gallery quite as mu it, that we 
| rooms. So full of suggestive material for description at oie for us to 
| devote a large space to its notice if we had room: it must 


THE 


id sentimentalities, but works that touch the feelings by their honest, 
pe expression, and which commend themselves to those who look only 
on the artistic surface, as it were, = skill with which the painter has 
carried out his ideas. In 1858 contributed three pictures to the 
Academy, one called ‘The Flight,’ an Indian scene, with a group of 
English women fleeing from some burning town or city: the second was 
‘Mapt. Bai,’ engraved on the preceding pag? the subject is taken 
from Goldsmith’s well-known ballad. Mr. Solomon seems occasionally 
addicted to pictorial contrasts; there is one here,—the vulgar-looking and 
drowsy woman, bedizened with jewels and gorgeous with “silks and satins 
new,” is opposed to the modest young girl in the same — kneeling 
reverentially at her devotions with eyes in all probability, on the 
worthy minister. The point of the picture is self-evident, and if the 
subject is not the most agreeable, it is cleverly portrayed and needs no 
explanation. The third work of the year was ‘ Lion in Love,’ an old 
military officer making love to a jilt of a young woman. We candidly 
admit our regret at seeing this picture, and still more so to find it some 
time afterwards engraved, and so circulated over the country. Mr. Solomon 
unquestionably a mistake here, if Art is to subserve any good purpose. 


Engraved by) 


exhibited at the Academ 
tells, of a place beside H 
had its ori 
“ The Bri 
& party of half-intoxicated reve! 

other a young female, “one more unfortunate,” whom a waterman has 
just brought to shore from the dark rolling river: in front of her is a 


in 1860, which is not unworthy, - the —_ it 

ogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ and, in all probability, 

in in Hood’s wonderfully thrilling and most ic of 
of Sighs.” The com 


liceman, the light of whose “bull’s-eye” glares vividly on that , 
h-stricken face. Another man ce og ms i ion 
carly market the place where the iy was found. Here again, as in other 
works by the same artist, we have a “contrast,”—misery, death, and 
pathy with human suffering on one side; gaiety, licentiousness, and 
yaw on the other; while midway between these 
of the revellers seems, by his look of oe 
@ link connecting the two extremes. ill 
rene? Has he had any share in bringing her to a suicide’s 
Vill he point her out to his companions, and entreat 
himself, to turn from the 


. , error of their ways? No more eloquent 
impressive sermon could be preached to them even a St. Paul. 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 
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In addition to the picture of ‘ Not Guilty,’ just referred to, he exhibited, 
in 1859, ‘ ~ on oo = interior of a ilnges barber's shop, the operator 
being, as is uent! case in the vi of France, a female, who is 
conversing volubly with her friends while using the razor, to the evident 
terror of the sitter: there are numerous figures on the canvas, each one 
presenting some humorous and characteristic point. A third work of the 
year is that engraved on this page, ‘Tus Fox ann tae Graves,’ a presumed 
scene in some public gardens during the early part of the last century. 
The two ladies are, of course, the “grapes,” and sour gra too, under 
such guardianship, to the fop or “fox,” seated on the whose friend 
directs his attention to them: the expression of his face and his attitude 
demonstrate an opinion by no means complimentary to their beauty. The 
dresses are painted with marvellous accuracy and attention to details ; one 
may fancy the rustling of that rich brocade worn by the nearer lady as she 
sweeps the } pus bean with o self-satisfied air not unmixed with o 
certain 


If frivolity ond vice were capable of learning a lesson from the teachings 
of Art, it would be difficult to find a more instructive page written with a 
painter's pencil than Mr. Solomon's picture of ‘Drowxep! Drowysp!’ 
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gained the £100 prize from the Liverpool 
llery full of ‘Lions in Love,’ 
will do something more 


i which, the way, 
y one va ag BA. year, is worth a whole gal 
and works of a similar kind: sy wed 

it reach nt. 

mr in Brittany, ‘ Consolation, and a scene from Moliére’s “ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,” were the pictures exhibited last year; the first at the 
British Institution, the others at the Academy. All that need be said of 
works so recently before the public is, that well sustained the artist's 

tation. 

i desire to depreciate Mr. Solomon's talents as an illustrator 
of the writing of popular rege g ve dramatists, Smee n os 

ineate character is own creation so ly as 

ed F inted out, should seek for subject- 


in some ictures we have 
nn err bae + he hes thet wi in him which needs no extraneous 


i is ki d should rel on his own powers in the study of human 
ce rg Se in the hen. # around him. This did Hogarth. 
Mr. Solomon's younger brother and his sister are painters who are fast 
earning a good name for themselves. ges 
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popular education in every form: it engages the attention 
of statesmen, it occupies the thoughts and the time of the 


man of letters and the artist; and the education of the 


Tats subject may probably excite a thought or 
feeling of surprise in the minds of some of our 
readers, who might consider it one beneath the 
notice of our journal, especially in a prominent 
form. We, however, are not of this opinion, and 
deem it to be as much our duty to point out, at 
discretion, what may please and benefit their 
children as what may interest themselves. While 
endeavouring to provide the strong meat for men, 
we would not f the milk neces- 
sary for babes. In the present day, 
ly, the efforts of all who 
wish well to their fellow- 


creatures are directed to he 
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| SRanary nursery-rhyme order, 


young, in whatever condition of life, is regarded by all as 
@ paramount duty, and therefore cannot be ignosed’ by the 
journalist. 


A book has just come into our hands which appears to 


merit especial notice from us, in our character of Art- 
journalists; but scarcely more for the excellence of its 
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and pleasant 


attractive to youn i 
r } £ minds, 
J ae ~~ ® much smaller one, from the same b- 
ore r—the volume of Children’s Priend 
contains, if we are not mistaken, a 
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numerous picturesque illustrat; 
= eee 7 which thom 
in. i 
indicated below. On one an ae 
atthe rt a of which 
as, exam 
introduced cs '. - 
“ 4 begins Fanny, 
as 
lew timoelne 
So Fragrant and Fresh, 
And thus the verse is 
page, almost every line 
word, generally commencing 
with the enane letter ont referring to 
some object that a 
~_ the ornamental bo 
‘\ 


for the 


whose dear 


> her armn-f; 
after yesterday's shoe amen, 
continued on the opposi 
Containing a 


,F 
his head 


~ 
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in 
on the 


considerable portion of the 
writings and of the woodeuts 
which have appeared in that admira- 
ble and wonderfully cheap 
<9 the British Workman ; a 
it is nothing else—we should rejoice to know 
found its way, as it deserves to do, into every 
dwelling in the British dominions ; ay, more 
this, into every civilised habitation throughout 
the world where the lessons it teaches, either 
torially or by words, could be understood.ZjWe 
the editor of the British Workman (who 
also the editor of the “ Mother's Picture Alphe- 
¥ “ great Philanthropia af 
Mr. Smithies deserves 0 


ores 


$< 


as one of the 
y- The name 
made known as one whose works 

barrier to the immorality and 
the age. 
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THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


THE great Council of the nation is once more 
sitting in solemn conclave, occupied with the 
affairs of the country. Before these 
aré in the hands of our readers, all the ques- 
tions relative to the recent dispute with the 
Americans will, no doubt, have been asked, 
and satisfactorily answe Happily we are 
now at with all the world, and there 
seems to be nothing with regard to our forei 
relations, to distract the attention of the 
legislature from affairs at home; but there 
is ample scope here for the exercise of the 
powers with which it is invested, and, in the 
absence of stirring International matters, 
members of Parliament may profitably em- 
ploy themselves upon those which bear upon 
the internal economy and social condition of 
the community. Politics find no for 
discussion in a journal like ours; they come 
not within our province M ng a ¢ 

the struggles for office, the results o 
Lr: Pru th “ divisions,” are all alike ob- 
jects of perfect indifference to us as journal- 
ists; but there are questions in which we 
have a deep interest,—questions that come 
legitimately within our province, though they 
concern the public even more than ourselves, 
and on which necessity is laid upon us to 
speak, if we wish to maintain our character 
as an organ of popular education, though 
it be only in one especial branch. 

Parliament has again met: we hope and 
believe it will not separate without a search- 
ing inquiry into the conduct, 5 
and practical working of the Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensii : there is abundant 
reason for such an inquiry, and we do not 
hesitate to say that the investigation, if fairly 
and honestly conducted, must have a most 
beneficial result. It is quite time this was 
done; and we trust some member—one, it 
must be, whose knowledge of the subject 
enables him to speak with authority, and 
whose influence may gain him the attention 
of the House—will move for a commission, 
if there is no other way of entertaining the 
subject, by whom the matter may be 
thoroughly sifted to the bottom, for it is 
not going too far to say that the Department 
for any practical good it does, is, in itself, and 
in all its ramifications, @ complete failure, 
involving the country in a vast annual ex- 
penditure, and producing nothing but dis- 
appointment, where a positive gain to the 
intelligence and well-being of the community 
was reasonably looked for, and might have 
er — under different management. 

uch a parliamentary inquiry as we propose 
was instituted last ualen into the : 
ment and expenditure of the National Gal- 
lery: the investigation, which took place on 
the motion of Lord Henry Lennox, was made 
with the best results. "His lordship threw 
out a hint that in the present session he 
would direct the attention of the legislature 
to other institutions of a kindred character; 
we hope to find the Science and Art Depart- 
ment prominent among them.* 

That we are not making charges without 
the means of supporting them, will be seen 





_ * Since the above was written, Mr. G we notice 
in the House of Commons, on the part of « Lennox, 
that he “ would move, on the 25th” (of Fe ), @ reso- 
lution to the effect—“ That this House is of that, 
for the preparation of an 

ture of any monies 








as we proceed: much of our information is 
derived from the records of the Department 
itself, much from sources that have, from 
time to time, been made public p Hater 
various other channels, and much from our 
intercourse during many years with those 
who have had the most favourable oppor- 


tunity of testing the teachings in Government 
P@ges | Schools of Art. There are reasons, to which ed 


it is not necessary to allude, why this subject 
has not been brought ermal pom po 
at an earlier date ; the delay, however, is not 
without its advan as the evi we 
are enabled now to bring forward is more 
conclusive than any which could have been 
adduced at a former B sorrey lapse of time, 
while it may have afforded an op ity 
for amending a defective system, onl 
more prominently revealed its errors, whic 
have taken deeper root as the system itself 
Pp towards maturity. In pointing 
out these to public notice, and de ing a 
remedy for them, we feel our task, though 
self-im is not a pleasant one; and that 
in all probability we shall incur much obloquy. 
We must be content, however, to bear what- 
ever consequences may follow, and shall do 
so cheerfully, if our observations bring about 
the amelioration which every one interested 
in the Art-manufactures of the country must 
earnestly desire. 

Have any of our readers, during an absolute 
famine of light and cheerful literature, chanced 
to look into a Parliamentary Blue Book, with 
the view of whiling away an idle hour or 
two, and at the same time of gaining some 
positive and practical information on the 
subject to which it refers? If so, can they 
honestly affirm that they have succeeded in 
accom lishi both objects ? or shall we not 
rather told that though the specified time 
may have been thus occupied, they have cast 
the book aside little wiser than when it was 
taken up? We do not so much mean the 
published reports of evidence given before 
committees of the House, on some important 
national question, but those documents pur- 
porting to reveal the working of a great 
public establishment — commercial 
statements of debtor and itor, of monies 
received and monies expended, of services 

rformed, and by whom, and how the 
‘estimates ” are distributed among the offi- 
cials of the De ent. All these matters 
are puzzles to the uninitiated, as much so as 
a problem of Euclid to a country school- 

a or algebraic quantities to the compre- 
on Put of a rustic, whose know] of num- 
bers just enables him to count the animals 
in his master’s meadow and straw-yard. 

It is not, then, the cause of great wonder- 
ment to ourselves that, after spending some 
hours in wading through the portion of the 
Civil Service imates for “,Education, 
Science, and Art,” which relates to the South 
Kensington Museum and Schools, for the 
year ending 81st of March, 1861, and which 
was ord: by the House of Commons to be 
printed, we arose from the study almost as 

orant as when we sat down to it. Our 
object in undertaking the task, was the hope 
of arriving at some satisfactory conclusion as 
to the disposition of the ways and means; 
we desi fo sale ext i — 
intelligible balance-sheet, a simple de 
and creditor account of public grants made 
to the Department, and where the wes | 
went; but the matter is altogether beyo 
our arithmetical powers, whether from our 
own stolidity, or the manner in which the 
accounts have been furnished, we do not 
presume to say. With the aid, however, of 
an authorised list of those who hold office at 
Kensington, some little insight has been 
obtained by the research, enough to enable us 
to “ fix,” as our American cousins say, some 





of the expenditure; and this we consider it 
our duty to report, for the information of our 


readers. 

It then, that the total amount 
wired for the Department for: the year 
18H0- in March last, was 


1 
ing in excess of the p 


£60,415 
» about . This sum was sopatiendl 
under the following heads :— 
£4,560 


General Managemen’ 
Schools of Art and Science in the 


pone Kingdom, Museum, Library, 


Books for Circulating Library of Art 
to Local Schools 


14,500 
900 





of Sec 


For In 
Tra’ 

Masters, &c. : 
=e Apparatus, Chemicals, 


4,700 


200 
850 


£60,415 


Of this sum, less than one-third, it will be 
seen, goes to the support of the Museum, the 
remainder is absorbed by the Schools of Art 
and Science. But let us examine the matter 
a _ me in detail. : ’ 

or the — management in London 
there is paid to— 


harge 
Advertisements, Labels, and Printing 


Seuzgusess 


£4,500 
The second-class clerks and et 
are ted to be paid “by the day,” the 
messengers “ by the hour.” 

On referring to the last “directory” pub- 
lished by the ware find the chief 
of the above o by the following 
gentlemen :—Secretary, — pr C.B. ; 
Assistan'’, Secretary, Norman Mac ; Chief 
Clerk, E. 8. Poole; First Class Cler 
W. T. Deverell, G. F. Duncombe; 
Accountant, A. L. Simkins. . 

Passing over for the present the other 
items in the general list, we come next to 
the £3,100 paid for m and Exami- 
nation: this is accounted for thus: 

General Inspector 
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sum must be added the next item 
for travelling expenses of inspec- 
making a total of £4,950 

this head. The General 

ve, R.A.; Inspector 

incer and Architect, 


To this 


e, 
Donnelly, R.E. ; 
"A. Bowler, and R. G. Wylde; 


hoe of Navigation, Capt. 
N. 
‘two or three matters here which 


have done 
‘owke must 
combine in 


R.P.R 

There are two 
must certainly strike others as th 
us, and the first is that Captain 





next is, if Captain Fowke actually fulfils the 
diution Be pngnnton to be allotted to 
him, of what use are the services of Cap- 
tain Donnelly? Both these gallant officers 
cannot certainly be doing the same work ; 
and why are they called, away from their 
military to orm labours which we 
think, without dis ent totheir abilities, 
might just as a be performed by civilians. 
We take it for granted they do not draw pay 
from the War Office while employed at 
Kensington, where they undoubtedly are not 
on “special service” connected with the 
d nt of the Horse Guards. There are 
other questions, too, we shall like to have 
i ily answered; one has frequently 
been asked of us—Who are Messrs. Bowler and 
Wylde, the Inyectors of Art? and another 
is, What are their qualifications for the 
positions they occupy? We have constantly 
seen their names in connection with the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
mae pry schools of design, but have never 
of them as artists, or in the remotest 

way allied with Art—except as inspectors. It 
may be r ed that, if called upon, they 
ibit some title to eligibility; but we 

can confidently say we are in profound 
ye of it, notwithstanding our repeated 
to discover it. Messrs. Bowler and 

Wylde are the distributors of medals for 
“outline drawing,” “free-hand drawing,” 
“shading from the round,” &ec. &c., and it is 
only right to assume that they know all about 
these things theoretically and practically, and 
can not only p their views of the 
beauty of ornamental Art, but illustrate them 
on the “black board.” Another inspector 
is) perhaps, to us the greatest puzzle of all, 
he is the Inspector of Navigation ; what 
such an official has to do with the South 
Kensington Museum we cannot for the life of 
us understand. Is it intended to make it a 
training school for our young sailors? is there 
to be a model frigate like that at the Naval 
School at Greenwich? and are the boys to 
practice evolutions on the ornamental basins 
in the Horticultural Gardens, or, possibly, on 
a grander scale . the Serpentine ? We can 
an Inspector of Navigation at 
Portamouth, or any place on our eaten 
wey duties can be where Captain 
) ny his flag is, as we have said, a 


Pad yon ral officers in the Museum are 


Deputy Superintendent 
ay Ye ees of Collections, 
Sasts and Lit 7 
Pood, and Education, paid "Th 
Becy s when emploved 
Three Assistant ioe. = 


£320 


360 
675 
230 


230 


of oan ~ 

the 

in the “directory,” Dr. Lankester. Then 

there is a Keeper " 

the Art Library, J. C. Robinson ; an Assistant 

Keeper of the same, R. H. 8. Smith; a Clerk 

of the Art Library, R. a and a Clerk 
Museum, . W 


” ag Trecdting B. Worsnop. 
e salaries of these ee aaa 
in the “ estimates.” .G 


Wallis, one 
of the most efficient teachers that ever fil 
the of master in our Schools of Design, 
and who was for a long time at Birmingham, 
and — “lof Fad Laer now as 
A ‘or the of Photographs; with 
A ittications that better fit him to be placed 
at the head of the entire Art —— at 
Kensington. His sound practical knowledge, 
his judgment, and business habits, deserve to 
be recognised in a far different way than 
they now seem to be. The Keeper the 
Educational Animal Products and Food 


tions is R. A. yore oy : 

The sum of £14,500, which appears under 
the head of “ Examples, Diagrams of Science 
and Art, Objects of Art, Books, &c., ted 
and circulated to Schoo exhi- 
bited in the Art Museum,” &c. &c., seems 
enormous; so also does that of £2,500, for 

rizes: it is difficult to understand how so 
fone an expenditure can be made in a single 
year, if we bear in mind how com a 
unimportant have been the additions e 
to the Museum within this period. In the 
preceding year, moreover, the same amounts 
appear in the estimates. The charges for 
Lighting, Warming, &c., are £2,150, and for 
Fixtures, Fittings, &c., £4,700. We should 
like to ascertain whether these works are 
done by contract with tradesmen, or by 
persons employed by the architect and 
engineer; and, if by the latter, whether the 
materials are furnished by contract or by 
purchases made at discretion. The whole 
matter =e ublic one, and the public cannot 
rest sati with a categori ly to our 
— We have heard incidentally of 
-350 having been recently paid for a small 
lodge of some kind or other; a sum sufficient 
to build a respectable six-room house; and 
of a tunnel made at considerable e . 
between the Museum and the new Inter- 
national Exhibition building—if we are not 
mistaken—for the private use of the principal 
officials. 

There are throughout the United Kingdom 
and Ireland about ninety Schools of Design : 
the amount of fees paid by pupils during the 
year 1860-61, was £17,221, exclusive of three 
or four, including the school at Birmingham, 
from which no return was received. If to this 
sum be added the £17,500, paid by govern- 
ment to masters, certificated masters, lec- 
turers, pupil teachers, and others, it will give 
& gross total of £34,721, or an average of 
about £385 paid for the support of each 
school. How many “ha’porths of bread” 
are there to all this “sack?” 

The estimates voted in the year 1859-60 
reached almost as much as those of last year, 
namely, £60,025; of which £4,235" was 
assigned to the General Management, £14,500, 
to Examples, Diagrams, &e., £2,500 for Prizes, 
£16,000 for Salaries and Payments in aid of 
Masters, &., £2,560 under the head of 
Inspection and Examination—£560 less than 
last year—£2.000 for Travelling Expenses 
£2,815 for Salaries to the Officers of the 
ge i less than last year—£2,200 
Fi Lighting, &e., and £4,700 for Fixtures 
Suttings, &e. It would be an easy matter, 
if we had the y P 


is P. C. Owen ; 








- . 
be 
wAs0, = Gage 


to 
has 





Boer 
salary is 





ey documents it | 


under | 





; parliamen 

which we do not hap a aay hed — 
Te nlculate the cost of this establishment to 
- ‘wntry since the foundation of the School 


at Somerset House, about twenty- 


} 


of the Art Collections and of | i 


Ned | parison with that of the sister 


Our readers, we trust, will bear with 
the dry statistical statement we are a 
before them. We are i ith facts 
figures in combination, and ever useful 
these may be, and we hope will be, in further- 
ing our object, which is to direct 
attention to the evils of the South Kensington 

ent, with the view to amendment, 

we cannot but be sensible of the uninterest- 
ing ote Se ee 

ior to the year e Department of 

denne anil Aik sek 


< secretaries at equal ies, Dr. Lyon 


yfair presiding over the f and 
Mr. Henry Cole over the latter. “Tn addition 
to their duties as secretaries, these gentlemen 
also discharged the office of of 


Schools, visiting and os on the institu- 
tions in connection with the a in 


arts of the kingdom. 


the 


Trade to that of Education. Dr. i 

connection with the Kensington institution 
ceased not very long after this, under circum- 
stances, as they have been related to us, not 
the most itable to some with whom he 
had held office. Mr. Cole became —, 


Art. 
been filled up; the duties, so far as we 
understand the “ directory,” being added 
Captain Fowke’s multifarious 

tt has always — L 
misappropriation of offices, that in a nati 
institution the avowed object of which is to 
teach Art, Mr. Redgrave, acknowledged to be 
an artist of very considerable talent, and one 
whose theoretical knowledge of ornamenta- 
tion we know to be sound, should —— 
in a subordinate — to Mr. of 
whom the world nothing and heard 
nothing, till he Peg: eg the dim twilight 
of a room in the Office, a> 
luckily for himself, installed first at 
borough Ho and then at 
But stay—we him injustice ; 
had been heard of him as Felix ’ 
and seen of him in his re 
for Art-manufactures. Whether - a 
entitle him to be placed over the head i 
Royal Academician, Mr. Redgrave, we as 
the public who hove st ome knowledge pe e 
matters to judge. t of one thing we * 
uite oietaiai that Cong: _& overnment 

hools of Design have pce 
their present management, they aa 
almost practically useless, as = For the 

any 


can 
to 


national 
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cannot be answered, to what purpose is the 
costly machinery of officials kept up at Ken- 
sington? what have so er hundreds 
thousands of pounds out of the public purse 
been expended for ? and is it not high time 
for a parliamentary inquiry into so unprofit- 
able a system as is there at work ? 

Year after year it has been our me Be 
record the annual meetings which take ple 
in the various towns where Schools of Design 
are established. On these occasions noblemen 
and members of the House of Commons, or 
other gentlemen of influence and station, are 
seen pooling or —— the chairman ; 
complimentary speeches are made, dra 
examined and approved of by le — 
know as much of Art as they do of the occult 
sciences; medals and prizes are awarded, and 
the proceedings are wound up with a grand 
flourish about the success of the institution 
and the progress of the pupils. All this can- 
not blind us to what we know to be the truth, 
and what others know as well as ourselves, 
namely, that manufacturers who want the 
aid of Art schools, these institutions do not 
and cannot give them. How can they, as at 
present conducted? Take one, for example, 
which has just come under our noti t 
at Brighton ; though this is not a manufac- 
turing town, yet from its large population 
and high respectability, a place where such 
an institution, if properly conducted, should 
be doing well. 

The Brighton school has been established 
four years only: by the last annual 
issued in January, it seems that more than 
1,700 pupils, of all grades, were under in- 
struction last year. These are classified as 
follows :— 

At the National, and other similar Public 

Schools (including 40 at Chichester) ... 
Day Classes :— 


810 


Evening Classes :— 
Aatigee, BO. sececs.sssthvimannenaciestainants 102 
Schoolmasters and male Pupil Teachers 6 
Schoolmistresses and female ditto 43 


1,008 
The remaining 700 consist of private 
pupils, and of students of training colleges 
and schools. But though the artisan class | P' 


is stated to be 102, the analysis of trades 
does not reach one half, and among these are 
several clerks and assistants in shops. 

Now how is it possible for any master, 
however talented and* ingenious, to teach, 
with the least chance of success, upwards of 
1,700 scholars, even with such help as he may 
receive from assistants? But the fact is, the 
fees derived from the ordi pupils, in 
almost every one of these schools, are insuffi- 
cient for the due and proper maintenance of 
the master, and he is compelled to resort to 
other sources to increase his income. Nothing 
else can reasonably be expected, under the 
circumstances ; but if the school—and we are 
not speaking only of that at Brighton—were 
better supported by the inhabitants of the 
town it is meant to benefit, ‘the master need 
not look out of it for what is essential to his 
well-doing. Would any one believe that, in 
this fashionable and wealthy place, the sub- 
scriptions of the inhabitants towards the 
school last year amounted to £38 13s. 6d.! 
If this be their estimate of its value, it must 
be low indeed; and what a text is hereby 
supplied for comment. 

e Kensington Department seeks to make 
the provincial and me itan district 
schools self-supporting, and ly refuses 
aid, a for rental ; and yet the large sum 
of £17,500 appears in last year’s estimates 
for salaries and payments to masters and 
fam Theory and practice are not identical 

ere. 


ee a es & Dae ee eee 


of fave our bei t il Si en yet 


or scattered to 
withering blast : 
to know while we are 


hideous intervening er. 
the winds by some soho and 
it is ne wailing 
surface of water and under a soft i 
sky, that we are actually drifting to 
shoals and quicksands: it is sad to be told 
that disease, though all cannot detect it, is 
“feeding on the damask cheek:” and yet 
these are the conditions in which the 

“ Art Department of the United Ki a 
now is. Facts and figures are stubborn 
things, and until we see some explanation or 
refutation of the statements here brought 
f we must hold to our opinion. 

the subject is not yet exhausted: we shall 
find occasion h r, as we have already 
intimated, to recur to it, by examining some 
of the causes which have operated to render 
the provincial schools what they are seen 
and felt to be. 


en 


ON THE DIVINE AND HUMAN 
IN PORTRAITURE.* 


WE desire not further to illustrate the inter- 
esting portion of our subject, which appeared 
in the preceding paper, in reference to a 
by-gone period, our object being rather to 
call attention to a store of Art worthy of 
British imitation, than dogmatically to tether 
genius to any pasturage. Yet it would be a 
pleasing ion in us, wedded as we 
are to mind’s expression in portraiture, to 
find, when these well-meant monitions may 
have met the eye of youth—too frequently 
floundering in their 6wn inaptitude of ex- 
pression—that the little trouble which this 
ing sketch may have cost us, has been 
Lamon by the relinquishment, in too many 
of the compositions of modern men in 
sacred subjects, of attitude for grace, man- 
nerism for expression, the theatre for nature, 
and mere outline for the anatomy and sym- 
met.y of humanity. The cost to abolish the 
ractice might be great, but the feeling that 
it would engender would be ount. 
Of human iture we shall confine our 
remarks to such subjects as may, from their 
expression, come within the scope of our 
notice, as ially recommended by their 
fidelity. Such we conceive, in the first place, 
to be Annibale Carracci’s ‘Three Maries at the 
Tomb,’ in the ion of Lord Carlisle ; 
Rubens’ ‘ Portraits of Himself and Family in 
the Garden ;’ the same painter's portrait 
of his wife at the foot of the cross, in his 
well-known master-piece, ‘The Descent from 
the Cross,’ at Antwerp; those of Gerard 
Douw,tand Rembrandt, by themselves, in our 
National Gallery ; er with a few others 
with which the public are doubtless in- 
timately acquainted. 
Of the ‘Maries at the Tomb,’ its highest 
_ is to say that common consent at once 
inds it to one’s heart, and places it _ the 
highest pinnacle of distinction. In this 
harrowing scene of mortal woe, we have no 


striving after effect, no exaggeration of con- 











agony of grief over the dead body of her 
with the waili of woe in a variety of forme 
binding captive, as it were, the life’s 
nape mmm with the stricken 

a divine iri 


in safety over a quiet | the 


tions of its expression.” The scene, 
wonderful to wong td ay seta 
avalanche of light, contrasting finely with 
the rich harmony of colouring reflected upon 
the pale body of the departed, as though 
Page ay that glorious light about 
attend it to its resting place,— 
though equal to the finest cummpesitionsct the 
Carracci eye to us to be somewhat 
wanting in that pathetic expression of por- 
traiture so pre-eminently ee ae 

picture of his great Da se just 
to; the — Mother ially, in 
the t of the painter's wife, at the foot 
of the cross, partaking more of the insipid 
expression of West's group at ‘The Cruci- 
fixion,’ though incomparably beyond it in 
dignity. Like the latter, we have the “ suits 
of woe” abundantly, but we miss the devotion. 
But in the - Flemish master’s ‘ Wife, 
Himself, and Family in the Garden,’—known 
only to a few in this country, by Earlom’s 
fine engraving in mezzotinto of it,—there is 
a grace abounding in the whole composition 
the most chaste, the most winning, the most 
captivating, and the most refined, unsur- 
— in this or any other nation’s treasures. 
ruly, in looking upon this brilliant emana- 
tion of Art, it may be said of Helen Forman— 


“Ha! she comes; 
There's music in her motion. All the air 


So sovereign Juno won the heart of Jove! , 


After this favourable rhapsody to the fair, 
it is but — smog: pedals “urs in 
review a few specimens,of our own 
whose pencils have so truthfully Popicted 
weal or woe, as they may have run their 
races, diversified, as they doubtless were, 
pig gusts of sa ean pane sweets 
or bitters ever springing up and _perishing in 
the arena of this life’s chequered pi . 
Shall we venture to say that H , of the 
illustrious band of ers, out in un- 
rivalled relief as the master mind of this 
world’s moral reformatory? If this 
ome painter, as it is sometimes instanced to 

is detraction, somewhat failed in the holier 
sense of Art, he yet depicted, let us bear in 
mind, the passions amenities of social 
life, with a vigour and depth of feeling worthy 
of the renown of the greatest philosophers. 
If divinity had failed, in an age of indecorum, 
to put down vice, his was the art so to paint 
the latter in its true colours, that even fashion 

at its own hideousness. If bribery or 
corruption tainted the scene, his was the flail 
to scatter the oS Sn oie of ar 
that no scourge could accomplish. 
ness suborned industry, his was the finger to 
int the way to honour and wealth, or to 
Fold up to view, with an unerring the 
sure end of Go sees toe SS “ys 
If cruelty prevailed, his was 
reckener, to balance its own injury. If 
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in all the opinions expressed by the writer 
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to humanity, 


flect its loathsomeness 
om.» if truth 


that even vice itself trembled. But 


prevailed—where a wise toleration of humour 
permitted a little whispering to one another, 








public estimation, wee the bees hs the Dutch 
school in expression, though neither so care- 
fully nor transparently painted. Of his 
oh he d bak 
i i lieve, pure ry the a, 
that poor human nature had sometimes its | believe, , 000 gui 
: ‘tiog—there is a rich vein of | or other foreign potentate, for 1,000 guineas 
-_ rane ahh the bales and crannies, | —we can , from bitter experience, of 
umour pervading , 
called his imperfections, in his broad pieces, | its uneq ed 1 ee fidelity: the very 
scattered around us like nuggets in a wilder- stick, and — gown, of ae 
ing so trumpet-tongued to our | seeming to keep pace In our reme: 9 
feelings and criticism, as well astehis renown, | their knocki and rustling, with her conse- 
that at once, in reminding us that we are but | quential and bustling importance, amid the 
men, involuntarily weds us to the family of | grouping, in general indicative of that a: 
his ‘ ing Audience,’ in a helpless - confident expectation, usually ending in bitter 
tivation of charity to all men, amid the | a if not irretrievable disaster. 
sighs and the moans of a more passionless, | And of his ‘ Preaching of John Knox,’ though 
though perhaps, after all, in the severity of | we execrate the gnashing of teeth, and fiend- 
ascetics, not a happier people, comprehended | like raking claws of the; preacher that would 
in the subjects of other artists. | make mortal man the “ judge over Israel,” we 
Of domestic life, in portraiture, we speak | cannot but, in lamenting the occasion of such 
with a feeling naturally allied to its ameni- | a vivid sare 8p < bp eben - deplore the 
ties; and in no sense do we see this native | bitter spirit that could dole out to erring man 
economy of the mind and the heart so truly | even those cold crumbs of Presbyterian com- 
and elaborately carried out as in Wilkie’s fort peculiar to the fanaticism of the period, 
familiar compositions ; though we plead to a | invidiously selected, “4 ee were, —_ ye 
leaning in our hours of idleness, to the broader , sury of our Divine eemer, by a tic 
humour of the Ostades, Jan Steen, Teniers, clades for political purposes. Q 
Brauwer, as well as to the quiet and match- | Of landscape portraiture we have little to 
less interiors of Gerard Douw, Mieris, and | say, but of its uses in giving that effect to 
others, too numerous to mention. | distances in pictures, ever, as the poet says, 
In the first place, the artist that could lending that “enchantment to the view” 
take a week, as Gerard Douw is said to have | beautifully depicted by the Caraccis, Rubens, 
done, to paint a broomstick no bigger than | Claude, Poussin, Hobbima, Ruysdael, Wilson, 
rn — a would be dis to think | and a few others, now and then to be met 
somewhat worthy of a competitive joust with | with in the best collections. 
those giants of the brush, Zeuxis and Par- | Of the importance of figures in land- 
rhasius : the former, as the story goes, having | scapes, we must confess that we were much 
a ge a bunch of grapes so naturally that | struck, for the first time lately, on entering 
rs pecked at them ; and the latter, a cur- | the Turner Gallery in our national collection, 
tain so exquisitely as or to deceive | to notice, after somewhat luxuriating on the 
his competitor—the one getting the praise for | deep-toned, mellow, sparkling, and trans- 
deceiving the most provokingly judges | parent colours of the Rubens, the Claudes, the 
r Ayn my Ny! goose ee the — | — ae sane others in the other rooms 
ize for deceiving, perhaps, an indif- | of the Nation: ery, that our sight was as 
ferent judge of upholstery. completel embarrassed with the white tone 
Notwi ing this boast about the | pervadin ythe collection, as though we had de- 
ancients, we have no hesitation in holding | vouched Spon euceienit pa. = a lurid sun 
P our hands, in the absence of their | lighting up its quarries, here and there picked 
ures—in > of Pliny’s guarantee for their | out with a marvellous ingenuity of primitive 
yon oy poy Seep meth — cusuring bleh, hed it been as properly toned 
) the manes: utch friend's interior of | down and applied as Claude had been suc- 
— pr ghee | decorating, we believe, | cessfully imitated in most of the pictures, 
marvellous sebteibentenh + tan th an squally agg Fare gone very far to win us over to 
: ; together with his | Mr. in’s appreciation of this remarkable 
ts, kettles, pokers, tongs, shovels, brass | eccentric ee ivati i : 
- ; rs, é ¢, yet at times captiva artist. In 
ie of mail,—with sundry _ illustration of our great Pectin to Turner. 
cuniiy aie look tible pipes — | > = take for example his master- iece, 
edgmee ape s high a polish. e Building of Carthage’—ratherinvi 
And in hg in review the exuberant | hung by the side of the ‘St v mia’ Clans 
fancies of Jan 8 Ostad : - A . Ursula, ude, 
teen, @, or Teniers, we | in the next room— j 
are free to confess, that, even at threescore | figures in the f ws _ - ye ab Sat te 
and fi : A €8 In the foreground are ably out of 
it th Peso may msg = into their | keeping with other objects in the aa point 
j wet OP, Skip, & jump— of perspective. Now we cannot, for the life 
ay low —now here, now there— | of us, appreciate that anal ms association of 
romping on aes wg hw, net that— | ideas, giving gigantic pror rtions to the 
: tripping om en bufeting. Hine | ee one the sinister side of a picture, 
ene » Diting, | remin in i : 
pinching screeching, amidst topers an contrasted ‘with Pty sm of architecture, 
tapsters, flagons and i lied : of the Liliput 
centripetally into on ™ Gea we ae ae and Glumdalclitch. Neither can 
’ @ were | we . , : 
by a Tarantula ; though Teniers, it | ong mh waqeere of that oleaginous hazi- 
admi Scasagne, 8 rspective dis 
tted, speculate tt | 9s perspect , or position of 
St. An Renee my toh at - 2 _4 his —_ _ shade, so truthfully apparent in its 
* th more | 
= complexion ; and that Jan Steen has | lathe we to make one wish that the 
behind him, in his ‘ Dutch § ‘hool.’ ej t existed, as an example, for the 
of his genius, i uteh School,’ evi- | former’s chance in its imitat sclipsi 
® genius, in an imperishable brilli . tion of eclipsing 
in the possession of Lord Camden | Hieciant and beautiful a picture. 
or Sie amden , tn captivated the many, through the 
it would be invidious to say rae ry of his pen in “ Modern Painters,” 
not a fai he ern, > & conviction of the unrivalled ex. 
kept a fair in his in=| of Turner’ . cellence 
with these redoubtable yet ha my bi Karen is peer Mr. Ruski 
ji iti ’ asperi mm 
Village Politicians, and successful tutors yA wcrc 


minds 





is 
picture of his | imitations of 
lansfield ; his ‘Vj lent ert 
" Fide inaee esteemed ancient artists 
ir ground in | 


| 


y the world’s most 


t 
in puddles, with trees ~ bee shoo — 
tus examine awhile this critical acumen, 


with a | 


, denounces all other | 


a 


perilling the reputation of our h, 
gods, and see how far this _gentleman’s dis. 
criminative genius for the sublime and beauti- 
ful in modern Art is out, in the test of 
his '8 pretensions. 
urner, it is unquestionably admi 
great powers of imitation: we ae 
characteristics of Claude, Vernet, pry, fg 
letto, with the coarser materials of his 
without ever realising in oils a truthful 
natural landscape. Let us recur, for example, 
‘fhe Building te i sai odes te 
e arthage,’ so m 
queathed to the nation, with a view, ape 
shining it th eclipsi - Claudes—still out- 
it, though much impaired. in 
ea p> | and beautiful -lustres, yc 
image of the building of any mundane city 
this picture cannot be ; for there are neither 
ladders, nor picks, nor pulleys, nor wedges, 
nor axes, nor workmen, nor cattle, nor scaf- 
folds—beyond a few loose sticks and stones, 
with here and there a puddle and paper boat 
about it—denoting the bustle of ak oc- 
casion; but the representation of a passive 
combination of the form and features of 
other climes than C , wedged into 
European expression through a vista of false 
chiaro-oscuro, to give the world assurance 
~ it ble gee ous o- a vision of that ci 
of the , whose glory expired in its ashes, 
Wherein, let us yf do we see in 
this example of Turner—as in any noted 
Claude — that ing sunshine jutting 
through the as it seems to rebound from 
their graceful inflections, animating the scene 
and making life lovely, as it leaps like an 
angel of light from molehill to mountain, 
ilding turret and dome, trees, pees 
transparent 





| 


Ridges and ruins, with that 

beautiful hue alone constituting the spark of 

nature? Yet it may be truly said of this 

t man, that with “all his faults, we love 

im still ;” for there is a genius left to usinall 

his coloured drawings that will ever find in 
the bosom of Art its best resting-place. 

In taking our leave of the Turner collec- 
| tion, we make our bow—with a sigh to the me- 
_mory of its founder—at an exquisite exam 
_of expression, approaching the Divine in 
| original, known as the ‘Madonna’ of Tasso 
| Ferrato, in our National Gallery. The same 
| error appears to exist in relation to the 
| of this picture, both at Lord Ellesmere’s 
we think, at Windsor, or Hampton Court. 
For two centuries this gem of Art has been 
known and appreciated on the Continent 
as the ‘Madonna,’ by Guido, -—2 by 
De Poilly ;* and it is not to our credit that so 
grievous an error as a misnomer in so im- 
portant a picture should still be permitted to 

unnoti to the disadvantage of the 
great artist ; since its beauty idealises, 





| to amount to idolatry. 








* What brought 
Sent, sosee ons 98 Se ollowing circumstance 
| years since, on looking 
| stuml upon one overlaid 
| subject, by De Poilly, and wishing to 
| portfolio, carefully e 
la 


pend eaeeieth Oe See 
of colours we not 


| Raphael, as we have since 
the of hell, 
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SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 





Cuap. I11.—Ix Enouanp. 


erorE proceeding to speak of some—for they 
> 80 seenesens that it would be im ble, in 
our limited , to include all—of t e pictures 
by Rubens w: ich are in this country, it may not 
prove uninteresting to preface our with 
a brief account of his mission to England. Con- 
siderable light has recently been. thrown on the 
subject by Mr. Sainsbury’s published volume of 
original papers and documents relative to Rubens 
as an artist and diplomatist, existing in the State 

inst 


aper Office. 

" * 1627, Charles I. declared war 
France; and Rubens, who had been in 
great esteem by the Archduke Albert, and after 
his death by his widow, the Infanta of Spain, 
was entrusted by the latter with some i 
tions with Gerbier, Charles’s agent at the 5 
In the autumn of the same year, Rubens was 
despatched to Madrid, where he executed several 
fine pictures, and remained till 1629, when he 
left Spain, being accredited by the Infanta on a 
mission to England. Mr. Sainsbury says, “the 
nature of his employment is clearly shown. He 
was not an ambassador” (as has frequently been 
alleged) “from Philip IV., with power to 
ciate a peace between England and Spain, but 
ambassador from the Archduchess Isabella, to 
sound King Charles, ascertain his views, and 
pave the way for a peace, ‘the chief subject of 
whose employment was his a of a 
Suspension of Arms.’” Rubens left Spain on 
the 27th of April, 1629, arrived at is on 
May 12th; thence went to Brussels, stayed a few 
dafs at Antwerp, and then proceeded to Dunkirk 
in order to embark for England. The artist, 
however, seems to have been under some — 
hension of falling into the hands of the is- 
tines, who, in his case, were Dutchmen: this we 
learn from the following curious letter, found 
among the state papers :— 

Hugh Ross* to [William Boswell]? (Extract. 

Dunquerquen, May $4, 1629. 

Rycht Worschipfull and Noble Sir: 

Pleis Monsieur Reubines is heir at Dunquerquen 
and attendis for ane schip of sum force to bring him 
from hence to Ingland, for his order is not to hazerd 
his commission nor his messives except that it be 
in ane schip of Ingland, for hie is mychtilie affrayit 
of the Hollanderis, and except ane schip cum to 
resave him heir hie is of intentioun to retoune abak, 
hie only dois excpect heir for ane resoluit ansueir. 
Withe the first fair wind the schip may cum befoir 
Dunquerquen or to the fort and send yeir boit 
aschoir and I will bring Monsieur Reubines aboord 
of the schip. Zour honour sall reseive the incloisit 
and delyver the ansr. theirof to my servant Oliver 
Ross, who will sendit saiffly t6 my handis, exspecting 
to heir when the schip shalbe heir that I may gif 
hir attendance... .... 

Zour honouris most humble 
And affectionat serviteur, 
Hvueue Ross of Ballamouchy. 


Rubens reached London about the end of May, 
but whether or not under safe convoy of 
British flag, has not been quite clearly ascertained. 
On the 23rd of September he visited Cambridge in 
the mer my of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on him and several other distin- 
guished foreigners; and on the 21st of February, 
1630, he was knighted by Charles, as appears by a 
document in the State Paper Office ; the monarch 
sacar 4 him “with the sword enriched with 

iamonds, which was used on the occasion, 
adding to the arms of the new knight on a 
Canton gules, a lion or.” 

Leaving him to pursue his diplomatic mission, 
We pass on to notice matters more ially 
within our province. Biographers other 
writers, among whom is “fir. Sainsbury, state 
= a when in England, painted several 
pictures: this can scarcely be correct, seeing he 
returned to Antwerp in about ten snsithes teen 
his arrival here, and that his time was much 
occupied with his official duties and in visiting. 

et 





ugh Ross was a Scotchman, em oyed in Flanders 
by Charles I. for the general hen g his "s 


subjects who we . 
ee 0 al re ers in the King of 3 








There is no record, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, of any paintings actually executed in this 
country—though he doubtless received numerous 
commissi the ‘Peace and War,’ now 
in the National ; this —— picture 
wan © pres Soom Sacer 5 les, and was 
probably intended to have reference to the object 
of his journey here. After the death of the 
monarch, in whose time it was valued at one 
hundred pounds, it passed into the hands of the 
noble Genoese family of Doria, where it was 
called the ‘Family of Rubens,’ and from whose 
descendants it was purchased, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, by Mr. Irvine, for 
eleven hundred pounds; shortly afterwards it 
became the ay rod of Mr. B nan, the well- 
known picture , who sold it almost imme- 
diately, in 1802, to the then Marquis of Stafford, 
it was presented, in 1827, to the 
ational Gallery. Rubens’s object in this com- 
position was to show the blessings of peace, as 
protected by Wisdom and Valour; Peace being 
represented by a woman with a child at her 
breast, and a satyr scattering fruit around them 
from his cornucopia, other women and some 
children are grouped with them: the heads of 
these _— are very finely painted, though there 
i them a —-. aa = expression. 
opposite group shows Minerva driving awa: 
Mars and the Furies. it is powerful in dete oan 
action, but is not so carefully painted. While 
speaking of the pictures by this master in the 
same co ion, mention may be made of his 
‘Rape of the Sabines,’ a bold and animated com- 
— in which Rubens has indulged in a 
isplay of muscular development such as Michel 
Angelo shows in his ‘ Last J t;’ ‘St. Bavon 
relieving the Poor’ is a more agreeable and refined 
work; ‘The Brazen t’ is worthy of note 
for its ee character and rich  eagans ; 
the ‘Judgment of Paris’ similar quali- 
ties of callous, united with much poetical 
feeling. The copy, with some alterations, of 
Mantegna’s ‘Triumph of Julius Cwsar,’ be- 
queathed by Mr. Samuel Rogers to the nation, 
with the study for the allegory of ‘War’ in the 
Pitti palace at Florence, is-a fine example of 
Rubens’s dramatic composition: his “ardent 
imagination,” it has been observed, “could not 
be restrained oe limits of a ee 
and so he chan ntegna’s peaceful animals 
into beasts of - seats to teas each other. 

But his greatest work in England is the ceiling 
of the banqueting-room in Whitchall, a commis- 
sion from Charles, and of which the sketches 
were made when Rubens was in London, though 
some correspondence on the subject had taken 

lace nearly ten years earlier, as appears by a 
letter from the artist to W. Trumbull, the king’s 
agent at Brussels, dated Antwerp, Sept. ,°,, 1621 : 
Mr. Sainsbury has given the letter at length both 
in French and English: the original is in the 
former language. An extract from the translation 
shows Rubens’s opinion of his own powers, and 
is interesting from its reference to the work in 

uestion. He says, “As to his Majesty and 

.R.H. the Prince of Wales, I shall always be 
very pleased to receive the honour of their com- 
mands; and with respect to the Hall in the New 
Palace, I confess myself to be, by a natural 
instinet, better fitted to execute works of the 
largest size rather than little curiosities. Every- 
one according to his gifts. My endowments are 
of such a ——— a never wanted courage 
to undertake an ign, however vast in size or 
diversified in subject.” Certainly, diffidence was 
not one of the great Fleming's attributes. 

The pictures were completed early in 1634; 
Rubens was to receive three thousand pounds for 
them, but the money was not forthcoming, and, 
it may be presumed, the artist was unwilling to 
part with them before ay The truth is, 
the royal exchequer was low, the king’s credit 
abroad suffered accordingly, and no arrangements 
were made for the transmission of the works. 
At Charles’s ambassador at Bruseels, Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier, was compelled to bring the 
matter before his Majesty, which he did in the 
following not very gratifying letter :— 

Brussels, August +1,, 1634. 

May it please y=. Majty. 

Being an iafalible truth, I may not, wil, nr 


ly displease yr Majty- 
scruple may I then relate what malities tongues or 
t spirits utter seing the great worke Sr. Peter 


bens hath made for y=. Majts, 
lye here, as if for want o a 


pounds. Having nae other interest in this then 

y" Majts. honr. I remaine confident what noted 
wilbe taken as ye duty of 

Yr. Majte.. &e., 

B. Gerster. 


Another year, or nearly so, passed away before 
any measures were employed to get the pictures 
over; they had been rolled up, and as a conse- 
quence, had become so that Rubens 
“resolved to overpaint the said pieces att his own 
house.” It became necessary to “retouch and 
mend the cracks,” and “he feared that, when he 
had passed into England, he might be taken with 
the gout, which only lately confined him to 
his for a whole month, and would prevent 
him from placing the pictures, and retouchin 
them if necessary.” further delay cotunel 
from a difficulty in getting them “ free of 
license.” In September, 1635, Gerbier writes to 
Rubens,—the letter is a translation from the 
French,— 

Sir, 

I have received a letter from the Chevalier 
Windebank, his Majesty's Secretary of State, in 
which I am again commanded to use teh in 
sending off the pictures which you have painted for 
the Great Hall. You have not yet informed me 
whether the said pictures are in a fit state to be 
sent away. Your letters say that there was still 
much work to be done in gem and mending 
the cracks, which had been ca through their 
having been rolled up almost a whole year; and 
further say you wished to finish them in such a 
manner that it would not be necessary to retouch 
them in England, where you said you purposed 
going (your health permitting) to have them placed, 
agreeable to his Majesty's ote This 
is, therefore, to beg of you to tell me when your 
said pictures will be in a fit state to be packed up, 
so that I may do justice to the orders which have 
been given to me, and do justice to myself also; 
that I may sleep in y= without worrying too 
much, if heavy gales should blow, although their 
utmost rage could never reach me, nor even those 
who bring forward this proverb, saying, These are 
the worst tidings that I can say, although the best 
for myself; wishing, like the Em who desired 
to live in a house of glass, that all the world could 
read my heart, I divert you too long from your 
attractive occupations, so will conclude, and remain, 
&e. &e. 


In about a month from this time the 

ere packed and on their way to England, as 
a from the following letter from Lionel 
Wake, an English merchant trading in Antwerp, 
to Sir F. Windebank; Wake was employed by 
Rubens to transmit them :— 

Antwerp, October 7°5, 1635. 

Right Honorable: 

Jppon Saterday last (28th September), in the 
afternoon, Sr. Peter Rubens delivered unto me the 
case of Picturs for his Magty.. the we>- I have sent 
to Du by wagon, and I doubt not but, by this 
time it is there arived, and will be sent from thence 
by the first shipp that goeth to London: and I gave 
order that it should be sent unto Mr. Willm. Cokayn, 
merchant, to the end that he maye give yr. honnor 
notice of the arivall of it; that then you maye send 
for it and present it to his Magty. I caused it to be 
packt, in presence of Monsieur Rubbens (sic) in 
the best manner we could; so I doubt not but it 
will com well conditioned. Monsieur Kubbens 
intended to have sent one of alonge wtb. 
the Case, and I gave him a lere (letter) to our 
factor at Duynkerk, to assist him in ng his 
passage to goe allong wtb. the Case, but he sent me 
worde that the party was fallen syck, and so made 
some doubt whether he could goe or not. When I 
have the note of the charges, web- is payde out at 
Duynkerk, I will send yr honnor the ulars of 
what I have layde out in all: and so I humbly take 

leave, ever resting 
” Y:. honnors most humble Servant, 
LyonneL, WAKE. 


ictures 
wi 


In order or comanee the history of these 
ict as a transact ion, we & 
Pe documents from Mr. Sainsbury's the 
one a receipt for the balance due to the artist ; 
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the other, a receipt for a present made him by 
: 1638, of hotie. 
, 4th of June Ao. , of ye 
Botpuies , Esq. ye some of three hundred 
and thirt nds starling, in full paimt. and dis- 
charge of three thousand pounds, due b ; 
unto S* Peter Paule Rubens, knight, for pictures 
w->- his said Matic. ht of him, long since; 
ve web. some of M. M. a li. and of ee and 
Ow satis- 


varsell thereof, I doe heereby acknowledge sath 
Seen, & 1 doe heereby cleerely acquite his said 
Mav. and ye said Mr. Porter of ye same, by virtue 
of a letter of Attorney from ye said Rubens. In 
witthes whereof I have a unto = my hand, ye 
ie and abovesaid, I saie reed. 

ewer’ gy on Waxs, Junior. 
Wittnes hereunto 


Pr. SrerHenx Le YOUCHE. 
Ricnarp Harvey. 

Receavd the 24 March 1638 (1638-0) of his 
Magu«.. by the hands of Endimion Porter, esquier, 
one cheane of sage waying fower skore and two oz. 
2s wayt, for use of Sr. Peeter Paulo Rubens ; 
the we». his Magtie. doth bestow uppon him; and 
I ame to convay itt unto him w*>- all convenient 
mpeede. In Witnes heereof I have heere unto set 
my hand. : 

LyongLL WAKE. 

This chaine was delivered at ye office of ye juell- 

hoyee to weigh 824 ounces. 


We have extracted somewhat at length from 
Mr. Sainsbury's book, because the matter referred 
to is one of ial interest in itself, and because 
the shows in what way Art-trans- 
actions were carried on at the period referred to: 
both patrons and painters manage things better 

w 


now. 

The Whitehall paintings are nine in number, 
the ceiling being divided into as many compart- 
ments, of which the central one is largest and is 
oval-shaped, the subject of this picture is the 
*Apotheosis of James I.;’ at each end of it 
respectively is a representation of somewhat 
similar character: at the two ends are four 
allegorical subjects, and the two long sides are 
ornamented with friezes of young genii loading 
cars, drawn by lions, bears, and other animals, 
with corn and fruit, emblematical of Plenty: 
the colossal ions of these designs may be 
estimated from the fact, that the genii measure 
nine feet in h. As pictures they little 
intrinsic worth beyond a boldness and )uxuriance 
of conception, such as we find in almost all the 
works of Rubens; and it is more than probable 
that he had little more to do with them than to 
give his pupils the designs, leaving the execution 
of the works to them. 

Dr. Waagen, in his “ Art-Treasures in Great 
Britain,” describes nearly one hundred and fifty 
pictures, assumed to be by Rubens, which are in 
this country; and in his su t to that work, 
published three years later, in 1857, he of 
very many more, probably fifty or sixty. The 
largest number in any single gallery is at Blen- 
heim, which contains twenty : Windsor Castle and 
the National Gallery come next, each with eleven : 
the Grosvenor Gallery has age, and Buckingham 
Palace seven. The remainder are dispersed in 
different collections over the country. 

The “ Blenheim” pictures by Rubens are, per- 
hape, d as a whole by any collection in 
Europe. Anclude subjects from sacred and 
ag om history, and several noble portraits. 

Return of the Holy Family from Egypt’ 
belongs to his best period ; it is what may be 
termed & quiet, sedate-looking composition, with 
® feeling of sanctity a riate to the subject, 
end & subdued, th: effective tone of colour. 

Suffer Little Children to come unto Me’—a 
/ erp of half-length figures, introduces portraits 

some of the artist's contemporaries, both adul 
and children, in Flemi comer 

» in Flemish costume ; their appear- 
ance arrayed thus seems incongruous, but there 
such lifelike and natural expression in the faces, 
Sp sumplicity — oe and such freshness 
colour ut, that one almost f 8 the 
ee which So patter guilty in the 
a 9 agreeable manner in which the sub- 
Jeet is placed on the canvas. a with his Wife 
7 t Is o 
Sodom,’ was : present to the Fm a Leng pe! 
picture ther, fren ‘Be city of Antwerp; it is a 
, character 
e Ru- 





from the sweeping censures bestowed on him 
by Mr. Ruskin ; <a ought the ‘Roman Cha- 
rity.’ Of the mythological subjects the most re- 
markable are:—‘ Venus and id dissuading 
Adonis from going to the Chase,’ large picture 

ted to duke 7 = Emperor of 
Gameny, “a grand work of the master’s middle 
period,” the finely modelled, and = 
in colour ; a ‘ nalian Procession, en 
based on the style of Giulio Romano, too free 
coarse in co ion to be pleasant, but wonder- 
ful in power of execution and depth of tone com- 
bined with brilliancy. Of the ts that of 
his second wife, Helena Formann, and another of 
a group consisting of himself, the same lady, and 
o Nitele child, walking in a garden, are noble 
examples of Rubens’s pencil: the latter, a gift 
from the ion of Brussels to the Duke of 
Mar! is quite a masterpiece of portraiture. 
In the enor are four colossal 
works ; the canvases of each measure fourteen feet 
in height, and vary from fourteen to nineteen feet 
in width. The subjects represented on them are— 
‘The Israelites gathering Manna,’ ‘Abraham re- 
ceiving Bread and Wine from Melchizedek,’ a 
‘Procession of the Four Evangelists,’ and a ‘ Pro- 
cession of the aig tere og beep 
St. Ambrose, St. A ‘ine, St. ,» ani 3 
Jerome,—and of St. St. Norbert, and St. 
Clara,’ the last bearing the host. “These pic- 
tures,” says Waagen, “ Stone to a series of nine, 
which, till the year 1808, were in the Carmelite 
convent of Loeches, about eighteen miles from 
Madrid, founded by the Duke d’Olivarez, to 
whom they were presented by his sovereign, 
Philip IV. In the year 1808, these four were 
sly the French to M. de Bourke, at that time 
Danish minister at the Court of Madrid, who 
brought them to England, and sold them to the 
late Marquis for £10,000.” Two others, ‘The 
Triumph of the Christian Religion,’ and ‘Elijah 
in the Wilderness fed by the Angel,’ are in the 
gallery of the Louvre. Another, ‘The Triumph 
of Charity,’ was, in 1830, in the possession of 
Mr. Joshua Taylor; ‘The Triumph of the 
Catholic Religion,’ and ‘The Victory of Chris- 
tianity over ism,’ seem to have remained 
at Loeches. These compositions were evidently 
intended as designs for tapestries, for at the 
upper ends are ls engaged in hanging them 
up to a cornice een pillars: but w er 
was the object for which they were originally 
designed, it is quite clear that as pictures they 
come infinitely short of Rubens’s genius in every 
quality; they have neither form, arrangement, 
expression, nor colour to commend them; and 
we only point them out here because they have 
oe and still bear in the or Me _ 
a hi utation, as may be su rom t 
are oan id for the’ four = the Grosvenor 
Gallery. ree other pictures in the same col- 
lection are ‘Pausias and Glycera,’ ‘Sarah dis- 
missing ey and ‘ Ixion.embracing the Cloud,’ 
of which the first, a very beautiful work, is 
unquestionably the best: a little cabinet land- 
scape is a perfect gem. 
the eleven pictures at Windsor Castle, three 
were engraved among the “ Royal Pictures” in 
the Art-Journal: among the others contained in 
what is called the “ Ru Room,” stands pro- 
minently ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a 

r;’ it isa composition showin wer 
my =i and expression ; the pom ma - rich 
and luminous: it is the opinion of some modern 
crities that Vandyke painted a large portion of 
this work ; for example, the horse, women, and 
children. The ‘Virgin with the Infant Christ’ 
has considerable dignity of character, united with 
more of religious sentiment than is usually found 
in the compositions of this painter. 
_ The Bucki Palace Rubenses are varied 
in var under the head of historical pictures 
may be classed ‘Pythagoras teaching his Pupils 
oe peation of Fruit,’ the latter ‘guinted tp 
Snyders. ‘Pan paniogayeien, is a small alle- 
gorical work very y executed. A it 
of the Bishop of Am: and another of a man 
with a faleon on his ha are excellent examples 
of Rubens’s firm and free style of pencilling. 
Here, also, is the celebrated landscape, ‘ The 
Farm at Lacken,’ which is one of the “ Royal” 
pictures engraved in our j 
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journal. 
Though the collection of Sir Robert Peel in 


Whitehall Gardens is rich in the 
Flemish and Dutch painters, it has only 
Rubens, but they are of the hi 
it of a fi 
ille;’ the artist is 
that he would 
en 


ee 
esteemed it so highly 
it, and it was 


of the family for £2,400: on 

last owner, in 1822, it was sold 

in Antwerp, where it attracted 

— and was ultimately knocked down 
. Nieuwenhuys for about £3,000, 

duty. It was then brought over 


Richelieu, 
Lucien Buonaparte, and others, it was sold by 
Mr. Smith, the eminent picture-dealer, to the 
late Sir Robert Peel for £1,100. The composi- 
tion abounds with the most luxurious fancy. 
The Marquis of Hertford is the owner of two 
small but exceedingly valuable pictures of sacred 
subjects, and a glorious among a few 
other works, by Rubens. a mage _ 
to St. Peter,’ a com ive i 
paratively “_ — 


rich tone of colour ’ 

at the sale of the Into Kine of Holland's private 
collection for the sum of seven hundred guineas. 
A still more noble exam perhaps, of 

ualities of expression colour, is a ‘Holy 
Family,” ting the Virgin holding the 
Infant, St. John, Elizabeth, and Joseph, —s 
not long after the return of Rubens to the Low 
Countries, for the private of the Archduke 
Albert ; at a subsequent period it ornamented the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna, and in 1784 w 
presented by the Emperor to M. Burt 
of Brussels, a well-known co and wri 
upon Art. The uis of Hertford paid 
thousand guineas for it. The landscape alluded t 
is that popularly known as the ‘ Rainbow’ 
from a rainbow being introduced into it: 
work is undoubtedly among the finest of its 
Rubens painted. 

We could select very many m¢ 
notice from the various collections throughou 
the country, but the space at our disposal is 
exhausted. Rubens as much as, if not more 
than, any other great master of antiquity, has 
fallen under the censure of Mr. Ruskin, but has 
found an able defender in a somewhat recent 
writer in Blackwood's Magazine. It is always 
much to be deplored when a critic, whatever may 
happen to be subject he takes up, descends 1 
the use of strong—often unjustifiable—epithets, 
upon matters where o inions of » contrary nates 
to his own are eq entitled to respect an 
consideration. Now, although there are certain 
principles which should guide — professing 
to sit in j t upon Art, none —_* 
resume to give an opinion who has not @ i 
ok 


this 
class 


of those principles, good Art is, even with 

a uestion of taste and it does not neces 
sarily follow that because Mr. Ruskin cannot see 
in Rubens what he sees in Re and Titian, 
therefore the Fleming is only 4 
waned ne teal - coneitts traces of a soul 
without any clearly perceptibi : : 
except ons he paints his children.” Rubens’s 
spiritual character as symbolised in his works, 
is not, probably, what many _ others 
Mr. Ruskin desire to see in ; 
man who produced some of 
noticed in these papers, and many 
cnapahen ol, esald only have been an 
a high intellectual order. 


we 
others 
Animal 


J. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
10 the Editor of “Tux Art-Journat.” 





THE EXHIBITION BUILDING—1862. 


Sin,—A “dignified silence,” without doubt, isa 
very good thing; and there often oceur cireum- 
stances, under which it is both the most 
= and the most eloquent form of expression. 

ut speaking out plainly and fearlessly is also a 
very good thing; and it becomes the right and 
pen a lai oe Bon so speech 
im ely require in a 4 
The difficulty is to adjust these two very good 
things, each to its own becoming circumstances. 
In our days this difficulty is found to be so great 
that, unfortunately, a profound silence common! 
prevails just when earnest and emphatic 

t to be spoken aloud, while tongues are most 
active and energetic at the very time in which 
it would best become them to be absolutely at 
rest. This state of things, I believe, is supposed 
to indicate the power of what are tly 
entitled conflicting influences. It is re- 
freshing to find that the Art-Journal knows both 
how and when to out in a plain and fearless 
manner, and that it rejects every influence except 
that of duty. Your article upon the building 
that is to contain this year’s Great Exhibition, in 
the February number of the Art-Journal, is a 
model of just and intrepid criticism, and you 
have placed it before the world exactly at the 
moment best suited for its appearance. 

An architect myself, I cordially thank you for 
coming forward so nobly to the reseue of the 
“living architecture” of England. The archi- 
tects, collectively, have hitherto preserved the 
strictest silence; the architectural iodicals 
have made no sign—and so Captain Fowke and 
Mr. Cole and the Royal Commissioners have had 
it all their own way at South Kensington, until 
at last their monstrous mass of un ugli- 
ness in brick and iron and glass, has positivel 
been held up to the public as a magnificent 
achievement of architecture. Such is the igno- 
rance of the many, and such also the guielions 
of a few, that probably even the “house that 
Fowke built,” might have been mistaken by the 
general community at home for an honourable 
example of the English architecture of the — 


1862, had the “dignified silence” system 
permitted to prevail. To be sure, even the most 
I in Art ded the actual struc- 
ture with 


icious misgivings; but then, the 
Architects aid nothing, and the Builder and the 
Building News also said nothing, and Captain 
Fowke worked on in ha in ce—the 
ye must be a gull thing, ore, after 
all, and in due time people would be enabled to 
understand and appreciate it. The Art-Journal 
has understood Captain Fowke and his abettors 
all along, and has appreciated the Exhibition 
Building: and the Art-/ournal alone has had the 
courage to set the truth fairly before its readers ; 
and, unawed by either a Royal Commission or 
a Department of Science and Art, has taught 
them to assign their names to arrogant 
borg an disgraceful ailure. It is well to be 
able to appeal to this one protest on behalf of 

ume architecture, when our Great Exhibition 


uilding comes to be studied by foreign visitors 
to the Exhibition itself. KAS deal with the 
edifice with intelligence and impartiality. They 
will take it as they find it—as Great Exhibi- 
tion Building, that was desi and built to be 
the Great ibition Building. will also 
test by this building the ish itecture of 


the present period—and will very fairly do so. 
I do not mean that foreign visitors will estimate 
this edifice as the highest type of all existi 

English architecture: but they certainly will 
regard it (and most justly) as the exponent of 
our capacity for producing a building of its own 
class—they will look upon Captain Fowke’s pro- 
duction as the best thing that we could accom- 
plish, when we set the full architectural power of 
the nation at work, to devise and construct a 
Great Exhibition Building. wher rime 
the argument by analogy may be readily applied 
to all other expressions of architecture in - 
land ; and we can understand how highly compli- 





mentary and gratifying the inevitable inference 
will prove to be. 
There exists but one means only, by which the 
ion of English architecture may be vindi- 
cated from the = effects of Captain 
rem en Thi what mb op tee | 
suggested, by protesting against appoint- 
ment of Captnin Fowke sed the structure which 
has arisen under his ices. This is not a case 
for silent contempt. Silence in this case is at 
i being mistaken for inability 
to object or to criticise. If value their own 


pi and its truly con- 
sistent issue. Your manly and straightforward 
protest must be supported. The architects share 
your views, and reciprocate your sentiments: 
they are bound, therefore, to emulate your inde- 
pendence and candour. The architects also are 
no less bound to uphold the cause of architecture, 
than the <Art-Journal can be. Neither does it 
become them to leave the impression undisturbed, 
that they are conscious of the justice of the pro- 
motion of Captain Fowke over the heads of the 
entire profession. 


If forei are to the architects of 
England, architects must ve their title to 
that respect. If jobbery in high places is to be 


put down, it must first be exhibited in its true 
cm, and then firmly and fearlessly denounced. 
or is this course of procedure on the part of 
the architects, with reference to “the enormous 
shed at South Kensington,” and to “the gallant 
shed-maker,” incumbent upon them only with a 
view to what opinions foreigners may form of 
English oe nance — sueied ty et a 
blow at such jobs as may be perpetra Royal 
Cininiedene The an. Awd we of England owe 
it to their own clients, they owe it to the public 
at large, they owe it to the Art-Journal, to pass 
a formal judgment upon the — captain's 
ions, not in his own, but in their profession. 
is building is in part to remain, and it is to 
remain in intimate association with the Arts of 
our era. If a single brick of it must be per- 
mitted to stand, it ought to be stamped with the 
indignant reprobation of every true architect, as 
it most surely will excite the contemptuous indig- 
nation of every true lover of architecture. And, 
as to the Arts, if this edifice is to be their home, 
they never will become acclimatised under such 
uncongenial associations. An Art-museum will 
refuse to ise as a mena 5 building — 
in itself an intense ical outrage upon t 
of the Arts. repeat it —the trach must 
—t this tg ne A 
accept your word): it must be spoken without 
Sasien dian nd and by those whose words 
will best command attention and respect. 

If there were no other motive for such a pro- 
test as I am advocating, it would be a grievous 
dereliction of their duty were the architects to 
— another of the presiding potentates of 

mth Kensington to set themselves and their 

ession ly at defiance. In the opinion of 

r. Henry Cole, C.B., of the South Kensington 
Museum, the Great Exhibition Building is an 
architectural uction of the highest one " -_ 

or over 


Captain Fowke is a prince amongst 

pos voy This Mr. Pole is the mover in 
what is pleasantly to be the national 
Art-education of . With the “shed” 
and the “shed-maker” as types of architecture 
and architects, ular Art-education must needs 
thrive and flourish. This is indeed the very way 
to secure for architecture an adequate appreci- 
ation, ‘and for mg tethers — of 
to leave Me. Cole ander the ban of “ contem 
tuous silence?” That would be to realise exactly 
what he most desires. All that he wants 
is to be let alone, left to work out his own 
lans after his own fashion. He does not in- 
Sale either architects or architecture with the 
contempt that rises above the eloquence of mere 
words. Far from this, Mr. Cole is delightfully 
communicative upon both the art and ie pro- 
fession. The Great Exhibition Building imper- 
sonates for him the art: and, having no g 
opinion of the profession, Mr. Cole most idly 





ion as a ession, and he also ignores 
the members of ession, in- 
dividually and collectively, as artists. Havi 


for enun- 


ciating his dictem upon architects. He assumes 
the of chief inquisitor of architecture : let 
the architects show his qualifications and title. 


It will not do, Mr. Editor, to be silent any 
longer, however copious may be the measure of 
contempt that may suffuse the silence. The 
“shed” is a fact; and Mr. Cole is the champi 
of its architectural worth and nobleness. 

“ shed-maker” holds a veritable commission in a 
gallant service, and he is also ready at a moment's 
notice to his experiments in what he su 
es eee ee Cole, 

is not in any degree a myth, in 
Fowke, and glorifies him oa Sen ill 
the architects sanction Mr. Cole's proceeding, and 
endorse his sentiments, by leaving him without 
notice and rebuke ? 

And now I must ask you to accompany me to 
South Kensington, once again to ——- the 
“ monstrous ” I accept every word that 
you have written in your last article; but you 
might have gone into details, with signal advan- 
tage, and so have demonstrated the justice of 

our criticism at the same time that you would 
oe enriched it with characteristic descriptive 
illustrations. Your meaning ought to be 

in its fulness when you assert of Captain Fowke’s 
building, that “in every detail, and in the combi- 
nation of the several details into a single whole, 
there are ever present a poverty of conception, 
and a palpable reaadih ng of all architecture 
humiliating indeed.” Perhaps you will accept 
from me a few practical comments upon this 
brief but nt sentence. 

In the first place, the entire scheme (I cannot 
call it a “ design”) is based upon the false prin- 
ciple of absolutely severing the ornamentation of 
the building, wit all its parte and details, from 
their actual construction. In all true architec- 
ture, the construction and the ornamentation are 

the one from the other, in the thought 
mental vision of the architect. With 

ions only, these two elements are also 
a simultaneous devel ae" -< 
struction ucing the ornamentation, a) 
pond om goving with the growth of the 
structural operations. When this is not the case 
(as in the instance of overlaid or veneered archi- 
tecture, such as St. Mark's at Venice), the con- 
struction is planned, and framed, and put — 
always with a view to certain definite and deter- 
mined forms of ornamentation. The mass of the 
building may be the roughest brick or rubble 
; but still there is to be a i 
all this frame-work, for the ion of which 
the bricks are laid and the rubble is bound to- 
after a plan that is uniformly adapted to 
ultimate requirements of the covering, be it 
of marble, of mosaic, or of terra-cotta. Not so 
Captain Fowke. He leaves the ornamentation of 
his building to the discretion, or the indiscretion, 
of some « decorator,” who may devise and carry 
out an independent project of his own—without 
for a moment taking into his consideration that the 
building should be in perfect harmony with its 
own ornamentation, and the ornamentation should 
be faithful in ite conformity to the structural 
character of the building. Captain Fowke's ori- 


and the 
rare 
realised 
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possesses this advantage, 

he himself is saved from all trouble eyond 
ineering stability of his work, while he 
leaves aeeretorising decorators a wide field for 
miscellaneous experi 
If the effect 


ginal notion certainly 
the 


ts. 
the entire building is “ humili- 
ating indeed,” even a superficial examination will 
suffice to show that thie general an iy ge 
. b 4 ; . 1 : 
in every cetion, of’ « multitude of ‘humiliations 
themselves in every direction. It is 








” mass of brickwork been rougher 

ayd more thoroughly offensive to the eye. Then 
the devices for ing the dreary monotony of 
the brickwork by shallow arches as rude and tn- 
sightly as the wall-surfaces themselves, or by pro- 
jecting single courses of the common bricks to 
do duty for mouldi here are abundant mate- 
rials for producing most abject humiliation. 
There is an intense paltriness about the brick- 
work as brickwork, and the brick building as a 
brick building, which is absolutely ———- 
oer wane. cath Genesis cones never 8 


of which the blankness is made the more hideous 
pte covered with plaster. You have alread 
hed the true character of the windows an 
doorways beneath, which so well with 
the brick and plaster-work ; but you did not par- 
ticularise the strip of ae open iron- 
work that intervenes between the plaster and the 
windows; nor did you notice the substitutes for 
® basement, that are in such = keeping with 
both the wall and the arches. great central 
arches differ from the blanks of the long walls 
only in the circumstance of their being open in- 
stead of blank, and also that their ugliness increases 
with their dimensions. I have heard 
it stated that the blank arches are to be covered 
with encaustic tiles. Floorcloth would be much 
cheaper. Why do not the Commissioners let them 
for advertisements! They might make a hand- 
some thing out of such a project ; and the artists 


in the advertisement line, specimens of wh 
works may be seen at og 


railway stati 

and at either end of “Tetons and ¢ oa 
would be sure to undertake (and I consider that 
es harp be quite justified in undertaking) to 
tke the arches themselves much handsomer 
things than Captain Fowke has left them: but, 
possibly, the captain bey — all this 
plaster-w wi icipa- 

rx of advertising frescoes. r Peano 
four sketch, faithful! engraved upon wood, 
of the ogee gables, with their ’ glaned oval holes,” 
&., is very well as far as it goes. However 
accurate, it might be made much more im ive 
Re er ye 








circular hi 
oval, ag ss a 
ditto to 


o flank the 
impressive effect of 
: one parte 7 in 
7 y contrived to look 
plain wall, with the rise of the 
above all, out of which 

1 these you ought really 

tn 2 pe former cut. You could 








place; that is, it would be quite the right thing, 





: - to their liar claims your- 
wolf; and (with all respect) Ido not see why your 
uid not have had the advantage of a 

of them. I am almost tempted to 

you should engrave my entire sketch 
‘our own.* 


on jon of the 
= Ep. AJ. 




















which the transepts I do not pretend to surmise, 
since the terms are y wp By un meaning to 
pe ag 2 rane of edifice they may be ap- 
lied. clerestories, however, are easily identi- 
fied. carry out the cucumber-frame system of 
lighting, which has its hi development eo 
the ridge of the roof of the picture-gallery, wi 
complete success. You one, Se a _ 
hension should you su ranges 
cadhes to have boon stoned after the clerestories 
of Westminster Abbey, or of the agg weg! 
or York, or of such churches as St. M: - 
cliffe, or Selby, or Long Melford. Captain Fowke 
repudiates such antiquated models; and he has 
ully — - combined oe 
and practical feeling of true genius, by making 
his © car agg | fec-simfle co ies of the 
glazed strips of wall that are so well known in 
carpenters’ shops, : 
domes have had their eulogy determined 
by their admirers. They are the biggest of domes. 
lossibly they may be. It would be difficult to 
discover what else to say about them—unless, 
indeed, one were to commence an inquiry with 
cui bono, and were to subject them to a rigid 
critical analysis ; which I humbly leave to others. 

I might pass before you in review every com- 
ponent of the building, and I could not select 
one that would deserve less severe condemnation, 
unless it be the “ Annex,” a shed that professes to 
be a shed, and is really clever and effective. This 
“ Annex” confirms to Captain Fowke his right 
and title to your designation of “ shed-maker,” 
as the epithet “gallant” is i ble from his 
real th worn By all means let Captain Fowke 
have the appointment of chief annexer, provided 
always that his “annexes” are genuine sheds, con- 
structed of simple wood-work as at South Ken- 
sington. The only ible improvement upon 
this “ Annex” wail be to submit the planks 
to a simple planing process, and to varnish the 
whole of the surfaces. 

One other matter I cannot pass over without 
particular notice. The prolon ies that 
stretch right _ left, and hither and thither, 
within the building, are guarded 0} iron- 
work. This is oie the right thing’ he right 


were the iron-work not in such ha 
with the rest of the building. Artistic architec- 
tural iron-work occupies a place of honour in the 
front rank of the Art-manufactures of our day. 
You have recently treated of this very — m 
the pages of the Art-Journal ; and Captain Fowke 


less _keoping 


might readily have secured the co-operation of | contrast between the Grosvenor 


Mr. Skidmore, or the Messrs. Harts, or the 
Messrs. Benhams, or of several other masters in 
metal-working. I presume that he must be igno- 
rant of the style of, iron-work that these gentle- 
men would have provided for him, and at he 
therefore trusted to himself. The metal-work 
that has been put up by the furlong bears the 
genuine Fowke imprimatur. It may be described 
as the exact converse of the new screen at Lich- 
field Cathedral : it both is what that noble screen 
is not, and it is not what Mr. Skidmore’s metal- 
work always is. If the Lichfield screen is the 
very best work in metal that our era has pro- 
duced, the Great Exhibition gallery railings are 
the very worst. So they also are in the front, in 
their own direction. The design is a combination 
of the national badges—the rose, the thistle, and 
the shamrock, with some imitative twisted rope 

and conventional scrollings. 
Not being in the confidence of Captain Fowke 
and the conclave of South Kensington, I am 
necessarily without any information “ upon autho- 
rity” with reference to the painted decorations (?) 
of the interior of the Exhibition Building. Like 
pnt — people, I gazed with w , and 
aWith awe, at certain tous i- 
ments, — rR to indies the payer 

Operations of artists who wie 

and worked with colours unknown to Winesr an 
Newton. Strange bands of varied brown, some 
dark, some light, some broad, and others narrow, 
all of them crossing and intersecting at such 
it ices P- r a4 eo ae 

: ; Snd close by, in adjoining compartmen 
oa ty ean ont black, and Mee na odd pe ae 

same colours ; again, choco 

buff pillars, and chocolate and buff eo bales 
| Many tinted, but always omitting from the chord 


f 


g oie : 
lights 7 


i 
fie 


i 
peli 


BEd 8 
Hebd 
oeP Fee 
ait 


ail 


unprejudiced 

petent to form a correct estimate, com 
shed-making with some true architecture. 
let them j for themselves of the character 
Captain Fow ’s building, and of the fitness 
Captain Fowke for the appointment received 
him from the Commissioners. Thus also 

them determine whether the Commissioners did, 
or did not, commit an act of treason against the 
charge entrusted to them, when they superseded 
the architectural profession in favour of their 
“gallant shed-maker.” You have —— 


Exhibition Building to the “accompli 
foreigners,” who may visit our count 


E 
§ 


REI22 


also know that here, at home, 


lish architects are very far from 
being pr Re ar ree or duly valued in high 
laces. Captain Fowke and his shed may at 
kenge eyes to discern what “ accom 

oreigners” see so clearly. This last 

piece of jobbery in architecture 
coup de grace to architectural jobs. 
press us with a becoming sense of 
ness of true architecture; and it 
to esteem and to su 


possibly have built it. 

the profession. It was evidently 
without architecture—some nn oe 
to every individual who ome 


London, February 10. 
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THE ANGEL CHOIR SCREEN AT 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 





Tux Angel Choir at Lincoln, so well known as 


of the crowning achievements of the early 
Gothic of England» derives its title from the 
group of lic figures represented as variously 
engaged in fitting occupations, and F gps in 
the spandrels of triforium. Boldly sculp- 
tured, and remarkable for their freedom of 
movement and versatility of expression, these 
angels of the era of Eleanor of Castile are elevated 
about sixty feet from the rs who stand 
in the presbytery below. d they have been 
dniguad expressly for their lofty a: and 
their proper effect is then only uly estimated, 
when some sixty feet of space intervene between 
the eyes that gaze upon them and themselves. 

Lichfield Cathedral may now claim to 
not indeed a second Angel Choir, but a choir 
screen that most justly may derive its distinctive 
title from the celestial hierarchy. The new 
Aycet Cuorr Screen at Lichfield is one of the 
most remarkable, the most beautiful, and the 
most gratifying productions of the era of Queen 
Victoria. It is as original in its conception as 
in its execution it is absolutely unsurpassed. 
What renders it so eminently valuable is its high 
character, as the exponent of the capabilities of 
living English workers in the hard metals. This 
screen, wale every other cathedral choir screen, 
is entirely composed of iron, brass, and cop 
the constructive details of the composition bei 

roduced in the iron and brass, and the 

res that give a distinctive character to 
whole being executed in copper. It is with these 
copper statuettes (for they are considerably less 
than full life-size) that we are at present parti- 
cularly concerned, and therefore we now must 
be content to leave the screen itself with no more 
than a general expression of our warmest admi- 
ration. 

On either side of the central entrance are four 
enriched circles of open work, resting upon the 
arches of the lateral arcades, and rising above 
their intervening spandrels. Standing upon a 
corbel of exquisite foliage—the abacus which forms 
the actual pedestal being encircled with a coronet- 
oe of burnish epee front of each 
circle, is one of the group of angel figures. These 
figures are set in A cman, tow hock: and thus 
they are, in all, sixteen in number,—eight of 
them facing eastwards towards the interior of the 
choir; and the second group, of the same number 
of figures, looking to the west, and uently 
having their faces towards the nave. The figures 
are all winged: some are playing upon instru- 
ments of music, and others, with uplifted hands, 
appear as in the act of taking such a part as 
angels might take in a hymn of the loftiest adora- 
tion. And, so far as human thought may conceive, 
and human hands may execute, what may be ac- 
cepted as the personal forms of the ministrants 
of heaven, these figures are veritable figures of 
angels. They also most truly constitute an angelic 
choir ; the feeling of harmonious praise pervades 
the entire group. Each individual sympathises 
with wip Be mad and all are engaged with 


kindred otion in a common act, which all 
feel alike, and all express with ect unanimity. 
The variety of these figures is no less remarkab 


than the distinct and emphatic individuality of 
each figure. They are at once earnest and grace- 
ful, animated and dignified. The wings, which 
are all gemmed with eyes, are adjusted to various 
attitudes in the different fi . Some are raised 
aloft, as in our example, while others droop, and 
— ae of calm repose. These 
ings are distinguished by the peculiar originalit 
of the thought, which inp sapien iteclf fo they 
majestic yo In them the ideal of such 
wings as might be imagined to convey hither and 
thither the messengers of light, is realised with a 
truly wonderful truthfulness; so that if man’s 
— tion of an angel requires the existence of 
actual wings as appen of his , these 
indeed are ange cys The howe from 
which our engraving has been drawn, stands 
second from the centre in the north-eastern group. 
To do full justice to the original, except by pho- 


tography, has been found to be impossible. Our 
woodcut, however, has been ully and 
carefully executed, so that it may be ted 


accepted as 
giving a y correct conception of this | i 
srinsatly basutifal gure It is to be borne in 
mind that this particular figure has not been 
selected for engraving, in consequence of pos- 
sessing any pre-eminent excellence; on the con- 
trary, all are absolutely equal in merit as works 
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seeing that it is equally honourable to his own rare 
ability, to the Coventry establishment for metal- 
working, to the authorities of Lichfield, and to 
the distinguished architect who directed the recent 
restoration of their cathedral. We congratulate 
all parties on the success of the Lichfield Screen, 
and 
of so beautiful and so felicitous a work. Our cor- 
t, “ An Architect,” glances at this screen 





as affording a striking contrast to the metal- 
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work in the Great Exhibition Building. We our- 
| selves are able to corroborate his views, from our 
of both the South Kensington 
idmore’s handwrought works ; 
we inquire, with 
why was not the 
metal-work produced under 
Skidmore, at Coventry ? 


_ own personal stu 
| castings and Mr. 
| with him, therefore, 


rejoice to record our own high appreciation | 81 
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confided for complétion such of his works "as 
OBITUARY. were unfinished at his decease. 2 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, the eminent architect, was 
near! yo to the-late- Mr. Wyatt, and de- 
MR. MATTHEW COTES WYATT pre - from a branch of-the tame family. 
lost one of our oldest and most emi- : — v 
SS lao Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, who +e 
died on the 3rd of January, at his 
Dudley Grove Hiouse, Paddington, at Dhelbeiged , THE - ee 
archal age of eighty-four. The decesse! be'e0e"- INTERNATIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL | 
| to a family of old standing in the midland co. mabe kod 
| tigs, and which has become famous for having EXHIBITION. 
rekon ant ee ae = 
of names colstested 0° ‘rook, | Wx remember to have heard the ive action 
Hie gundintes in Wyett, of Blackbroos: | of steam in a éylinder explained ys lectarer’ to | 8°! 
rine Re ten ident in their | a youthful oidienen by the poveet v vapo = 
» ae 1 qe bs 
ten a hls» Sin: nore Redon’ Team 
guished architect, and_ from tis Didi ‘on | tion was at once clear, graphic, and intelligible; 
erected Hooton Hall, ae pa yt mnt le pa and the undeveloped Stephensons to whom it was 
the on totin on Setar Hill. The second , addressed, were perfectly satisfied with its simple 
rini . 7 ; ~ : 
con, Joseph, ia tether of at ; —- 7 me coin boul just now will give expres- 
yee Gage oe: ae ime aad a sion to the sentiments of the majority of the 
a an ment of the royal apart- | exhibitors who have “applied for space” at the 
nmin ats exist: for which wielew he | forthcoming Great Exhibition. Their applications 
eae > i and the addi- | have been ruthlessly cut down“ raseed,” as the 
received the r of knighthood t i Seco have t-deh. tial hate, an @- 
tion of te > his gy cag hey claiming "ike Pe * Saoke bts 
Geor f youngest son, James W yatt, : steam, ~ space— 
inn er, te | pa len tates em 
und colores te secretary to | allotted to them in Captain Fowke's building, 
Se Arthur W, clea (afterwards the ~ whe | these claimants may unexpectedfy find available 
Duke) in Ireland and in India, and subsequently | in close proximity to the Great Exhibition itself. 
devoting hime to wht ey oot inept | da reuma’ with ironed. glass; aad agnin be 
“ o amily, , : ; 
came distinguished in it. eg wh ay, yor Tne grr fe. provide for the os Fed 
Flows and Ww for the Marquis of ap intment of Captain” Fowke by the Royal 
Vondondery Suthee nd om, and Apsley Ccaninianh ioners, has restricted Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
House, at Iyde Park Corner. The Surveyor- | operations within » comparatively narrow range ; 
General's youngest son was Matthew Cotes Wyatt, | and yet, his “supplemental” structure will not 
the subject of the preseht notice, who was educated | really be one of the race of the pigmies. We 
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|| at Eton, and os displayed the hereditary talent | learn with much pleasure that the success of the 


of his family. the position and influence | project for an “ International Supplemental Ex- 
which his father held at Windsor Castle, Mr. | hibition” is already assured, and that the necessary 
Wyatt soon felt the’ fostering patronage of | préparations are in able and energetic hands. 
royalty, and, like his father, a t | A second edifice, in some respects resembling the 
|| favourite with George IV. and Queen Chasbotte, unique original which first produced and secured 
| the latter of whom honoured him with a magni+} for itself the significant title of Crystal Palace, will | 
ficent presentation silver tea service, which he | be most welcome at South Kensington, both as a 
has devised to his eldest son, Sir Matthew. To | reminiscence of its predecessor of Hyde Park, ; 
enumerate all the works which have emanated | and as a contrast to the greater edifice, its neigh- 
from the atelier of Mr. Wyatt would occupy | bour and rival. 


, several’ 
more space than we can well spare; we must | Since 1851 the treatment of iron and glass in | would nen have invi aes “OF er 
therefore confine ourselves to mentiohing a few | what we may term improvised architecture, has |' ing. The two lovers are-em on 
of his principal ones, upon which his fame will | been carefully studied, and it now is thoroughly | shore, some distance beyond ; it is the 
rest, and which will hand down, his name to | understdod; Sir Joseph Paxton will be able to |'will havé, for'thé angry ‘lurid sky porteuds 

__, posterity as an eminent sculptor of the Georgian | render his second structure somewhat more artistic | destructive storm. The watch-tower may bevanly , 
era. These are,=-the beautiful cendtaph in St. | in its details than his former Crystal Palace, and |'orie of that magnificent” mass of -buildings’ . 
a Chapel, at Windsor, to the memory of | at the same time the simple iron-work will doubt- | up on thé left: To the right the “strai 
the Princess Charlotte—familiar to all sight- | less be as effective as before, and the glass walls | snrge” is already upheaving wildly; and breaking * 

seers at that royal residence ; the elaborate mo- | and roofs will again be crystal construction, pure against the high and ——_ turbulent 

nument to Lord Nelson, in the quadrangle of the | and simple: or, as Mr. Molony would express it, | waters; and in the calm pool numbefless » 

Exchange at Liverpool; the monumental — : 





up | Sir Joseph Paxton once more will build “a palace wen om it be 
in-memory of the late Duchess of Ratlesd, at | made of windows.” i escort 
the mauso near Belvoir Castle; the eques- The decorations of this supplemental structure 
trian statue of King George, in Cockspur Street ; | will be executed by Mr. Owen Jones, a formidable 
an equestrian statae, carved in ivory, of the late | rival to Mr. Crace.~ It is to be earnestly — 
juis of Anglesea; St. George and the | that the Great Exhibition No. 2, will be p 
Dragon, commissioned by George IV. for St. | forward with all possible speed. | It ought not to 
pera Hall, Windsor Castle; a sculptured pe _ delay its opening a single avoidable day after No. 1. 
ren yee, marbles, of « favourite New- | We are overs thet we are writing in the middle 


, “ Basha h, bel 1 > ‘ 
Heri of D —_— Oonging to the late | of February, and .that No.1 is to 


oO on 
of " ich excited universal | May-day; still, the Paxton style i ds id 
admiration at the Exhibition in H de Park, in | a most rbefired a 
| , AGI; and last, but not ledet, the cclomal eaten | Crome ead, ready (al of bes 
| 
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the ues- | ment, so that in a couple i 
ne ane of the Duke of Wellington, at Hyde | May accomplish poss ul things. sn ce 
~ _—e Y % ~ | possible for the “ Supplemental Exhibition ” to be 
| a Pi e ¢ the late Mr. Wyatt was highly = at charges within a generally available range, 
~ | a his truly amiable ile No. 1 was enjoying its exclusive high rates 
9 , ao deceased, besides a | of charge for admission, No.2 might take the lead 
| aye - son of works of Art and virth—for | ppeaty sae such a lead is*a thing that it 
= oS culate r of taste and je: | is difficult to estimate too highly. 
considerable wealth, whi he | ~The Supplemerital” ‘plan ‘includes arrange- 
. to his family. Of ‘the | ménts for the eale’of the objects exhibited, both 
son is + Matthew W yatt,"| bate by. eet ene ta the rchtor balling 
years’ ago lieutenant «of the’ hard by. Foreign visitors will find this part 
“roy -etarme, or Bodyguard, in’ the scheme iarly advantageous. 
Daa eee the-honour Wor shall wates he of this project. 
Knighthood ; an = Son, James, is a | with thé utmost int 
of distinction, to whom the deceased has to it as ivedvancte in ts annem = ee 
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HISTORY AND ART.* 





Turse essays have, we believe, been already made 
blic through the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ut they are of a character that entitles them to be 
extracted from a publication of an assumed ephe- 
meral nature, and to take a place by themselves in 
the library. Much has not unfrequently been said 
in a supercilious and comparatively contemptuous 
way concerning ine writers and the “ gentle- 
men of the press ;” but it should not be forgotten 
that some of the standard works of English classic 
literature originally were of this class, as the Spec- 
tator, the Tatler, for example. Moreover, the 
“periodicals” of the last half-century include the 
writings of the most eminent men of the day; 
scarcely a time-honoured name could be mentioned 
which does not owe a large measure of its reputa- 
tion to what its owner has contributed to the pass- 
ing pages of the review or magazine ; and however 
short or long such literature is destined to live, it 
has had a powerful influence on the character of 
the age, and has helped to make it what it has been 
and is. Statesmen and rulers, in the form of 
government under which it is our happiness to live, 
are guided by public opinion, and this is 
and acted upon through and by the public press in 
its various organs, as they issue forth diurnally or 
at louger intervals of time. Politics, philosophy, 
Art, science, and social condition, here find voices 
which are echoed back from the far-distant regions 
of the earth, and men learn wisdom less from the 


periodical. 

Mr. Patterson’s essays are fourteen in number, of 
which five have reference to Art, four are h 
one considers the subject of European ethnology ; 
another is entitled “ Utopias ;” another “ Genius and 
Liberty ;” and a poetical rhapsody—not in verse—on 
“Youth and Summer,” with a noble tribute to 
“Christopher North—In Memoriam,” fill up the 
remaining pages. 

There is not one of these papers which will not 
amply repay the reader, though his attention will 
undoubtedly be most absorbed by the subject in 
which he feels the greatest interest. 
essays treat respectively of “Our Indian Em 
“The National Life of China,” “Records 
Past—Nineveh and Babylon,” which, however, may 
almost be classed among the Art-treatises, and 
“ India—its Castes and Creeds.” Those more espe- 
cially devoted to Art are,—“ Colour in Nature and 
Art,” “Real and Ideal Beauty,” “Sculpture,” “An 
Ideal Art-Congress,” and the “ Battle of the Styles.” 
In the first of this latter division, the writer has 
taken as the groundwork of his remarks the well- 
known books of D. R. Hay and Chevreul, and he 
draws from the theories of these writers deductions, 
and offers hints, of almost universal application to 
dress, domestic ornamentation, which, if acted u 
would produce a more satisfactory order of things 
than that we now too frequently see. The artist 
| and portrait-painter would also gain some valuable 
| ideas from the recy of this paper. 

“ Real and Ideal Beauty” opens up a more dis- 
cursive subject; it is one vnich Mr. ‘atterson has 
handled with much discrimination and ability, look- 
ing at it in the varied aspects of moral, in 
and material beauty. The result of the theories he 
advocates and the arguments he employs is, that 

beauty is no mere fiction, but a quality of which 
the soul takes cognisance as certainly as it does of 
right and wrong.” This, at least, is the principle on 
which his esthetic structure is reared, tho he 
acknowledges that it differs totally from the 
still in the ascendant among thinking minds. 
=... oe vay mo is short: as an axiom the 

asserts, what few will be disposed to den 
that perfect beauty of form is the ount and 
indlapensable soaiite of the art. He differs from 
opinions of Guizot and Chantrey, who argued 
that beauty of repose, without an limitation, is the 
a sages of sculpture: Mr. Patterson allows 
he license, but not much, in a —— 

laying down, unhesitatingly, as the grand canon 
the sculptor’s art, that he should seek to combine 
in his figures the greatest amount of Life and Mind, 
— the least deviation from a posture of Repose. 
he principle is based on a truth scarcely incontro- 
vertible, that violent action almost necessarily in- 
volves the sacrifice of beauty of form, the “indis- 
pasa requisite of sculpture.” Certainly the old 
ireeks worked on this principle, for in all their 
Statues, or nearly all, where action of more than 
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bulky tome than from the broadsheet and ephemeral | 
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wards ; reflection ensues, which expresses itself in 
science and phi hy: but break the quietude, 
and the human becomes agitated, on the 
of the nations turns from the mental within 
to the realities without. What are the “Iliad” and 
the “Odyssey” but war poems? what “ Paradise Lost” 
between the epiiisof the good and bad he struggle 
n the spirits and bad—the le 
for the life and soul of man? And what are the 
noblest of Shakspere’s dramas but poems in which 
wars, and events arising out of them, form the cha- 
racters of so many of the he brings on 
the stage? It is an observation frequently made, 
that our own age has produced no really mind: 
Mr. Patterson says,—“ The ration died 
away suddenly with the generation that produced 
the great war. What a burst, and what a sudden 
decline ! Byron, Southey, Moore, Words- 
worth, Wilson, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats,—and theh 
twilight, if not darkness! It is to be observed, as 
characteristic of the times, and illustrative of the 
por which I pr , that we have —_ = 
only two great oljective meting m 
and en emotion—Aytoun pol natn ; and 
that the artists belongs rather 


to the past than to the t. In 
almost all the other brethren of the lyre, the sub- 
jective vein predominates. Theirs is the of 


reflection, of introspection.” And when poetry lan- 
guishes Fine Art dies!—dies, that is, as to its 

dest efforts: what further need have we of con- 
Srmatory evidence than the walls of our exhibition 
rooms, covered annually, as are, with little 
else than feeble and puerile sentimentalities, how- 
ever beautifully these may be expressed ; and with 
landscapes, of a noble order we admit, but works, 
nevertheless, which are not, and cannc* be from their 
very nature, the productions of great minds? The 
essay is short, but it contains some thoughts capable 
of much expansion, and worthy of attention as de- 
scriptive of the character of our times. 

r. Ruskin’s lectures at Edinburgh have given 
the essayist something to say on the “ Battle of the 
Styles,” and on the intolerance of that eloquent 
writer. Mr. Patterson, like most other men whose 
minds are not wedded to a single idea, sees beauty 
both in Grecian and Gothic architecture. “ Let 
Gothic architecture,” he says, “stand supreme in 
richness, variety, and racy 4 but leave to 
the Greek the merit its simple majesty, and 
of that pure, matchless s which has won 
for it the title of Classic.” He — out, with great 
judgment and taste, the exce 
shows what, in his opinion, have been the causes 
which have led Mr. Ruskin to adopt his one-sided 
view of the question: “It was not his feelings, his 
instincts, that first told him that Classic architecture 
was a godless style,—but a play of the fancy, a 
fantastic spirit of symbolism, to which he is ever 
prone, and which is constantly eg | him to in- 
a in most erroneous analogies.” Passing from 
architecture to painting, he combats Mr. Ruskin’s 
theories and opinions with respect to landscape 
painting asa — Christian art, and one, by im- 
plication, of a higher pictorial character than his- 
torical painting ; or, in other words, that representa- 
tions of the works of nature are more worthy of our 
regard than those which represent the mind and 
actions of men—that the poetry of 
in nearly the same relative position 
exponents of human intellect :—“ A 
less matter, of inanimate nature, to be classed with 
giants of intellect whose heads touched skies ! 
An expatiator in the narrow field of landscape paint- 
ing to be ranked with men whose genius over- 
—" creation! ‘Shakspere,—Bacon,—Turner ! 
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neces of each, and | 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF EGYPTIAN 
OBELISKS AS MONUMENTS. 


Tue author of a highly original and learned 
work upon ev am 0c fr Art and literature. 
illustrated by the Farrag the architect, and 
the sculptor, in , has examined this 
subject with great judgment. 
yd ob nor strongly, and = 
reason, to the practice ecting, pell-mell, 
freak destin lente, valeiible mrthtions of 
Art, which, by being removed from the spot 
to which they first belonged, and with which 
they continue to have lively associations, lose 
far more than is gained in their new locality. 
“Thus,” he says, “the obelisk brought 
from the Temple of Luxor, in t, and set 
| up in the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, is « 
| = example of our irrational way of pro- 





: Rage be: It is — with 
hie i unintelligible to nine 
endeallt and octp-aiee out of a thousand 
of the people who walk by it. The inscrip- 
tion is the dedication of the Temple of 
which the obelisk itself was a characteristic 
rtion. But it so ha that half of the 
inscription remains in t, upon the fallen 
pillar, which was left behind. They both 
er formed part of, and were in harmony 

be oe ancient gigantic place of worship. 

“ The transport of it to Paris was defended 
by the example of the Romans, who certainly 
brought such things from Egypt into Italy. 
But the Romans were real conquerors, who 
might be allowed to give so broad a fact in 
token of their victory. The case is very dif- 
ferent with France ; and if we have an cbelisk 
from tt which we have not uered, it 
> added to the ‘sf tian 4. 

‘o set it up in a great pu uare in the 
metropolis of France, a saediamnion and 
«The subject indeed, of arrying off work 

e subject, i of carrying off works 
of Art saxwe take an enemy’s capital, calls 
| for very serious consideration. 
“As models for our own artists to study, 
these products of our enemy’s skill and taste 
are here si y mi ied. The true aim 
_ of such studies is to elevate, to humanise our 
le; but the contemplation of these tri- 
|‘ butes of war and victory hardens the heart, 
| and debases the intellect. 
“The victor in a conflict may exact repara- 
| tion of the wrong which he has suffered ; and 
‘an estimate of that reparation can readily 
be settled in money, which leaves little trace, 
and no occasion for bitter taunts. 

Statues, on the contrary, and paintings, and 

the like, carried off, remain for ever to exas- 
| perate the conquered, and make the victors 
| insolent. 

“It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
evil effects of this abuse of power upon the 
nations, No possible 
triumph can make 
e source of 








| minds of ap peo 
gain in this display of our 
up peep ——— , as 
| enmit a desire for revenge. 
na The way in which the finest works of Art 
have been carried about the world through 
' the conquerors’ caprice, strongly marks 
absurdity of the practice. 





Par 


* «Les Monumens de VHistoire de France.” 
——— Paris, 8vo., 1856. Vol. 1., pp. 198—203. 
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“The famous pair of horses in bronze, now 
at last fixed upon little stools, as it were, in 
the of a church in Venice, is @ case 
in point. There is little merit in their exe- 
cution ; but Nero thought them worth trans- 
porting to Rome. In the year 326 of our 
era, they were carried to Constantinople, and 
in the year 1206, they were seized end ‘ose 
to Venice. In 180 , Bonaparte bore them 


off to Paris, where they were little favoured. 
In 1814, they - set up again in Venice 


with si y bad taste. ; 

“ Other examples of the like absurdity may | 
be cited, all ing to the conclusion, that 
the nations which are distinguished for great- 
ness in arms, ought themselves to cultivate 
the Fine Arta, & which their 
may be handed visibly to the admira- 
tion and imitation of the latest posterity.” | 


Such are the enlightened views of this 
learned French writer upon a subject which | 
at this moment y attracts much atten- 
tion. It is fervently to be hoped, that in 

ing a monument worthy of the good | 
Prince, whose loss all deplore, views like | 
M. Hennin’s will prevail; so that the work | 
may be an original, lasting lesson and delight | 
to‘our own people, and calculated to secure 
universal applause. | 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


LL 
Worcester.—The annual meetings of the School 
Art in this city were held on the 10th of January. | 

the afternoon, the committee | 
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y of the 
state of things is that | 
y the pupils, will have 
to save rent. The 
school is only another | 
it has of late been our | 
, where managers cannot make | 


meeting of the | 

Art in this town took | 
uary. The financial re- 
not satisfactory; in the 
was a balance in hand 
closed with a debt due 

£18: this result, it is 

Vy prospective ex- 

the last annual re 
cane enatian _! White 

aren week i 
uring the greater part of 1861. 

concur in the opinion | 

mt of Science | 
from fees are, in general, 

ue economy, for all the expenses of | 
rent, for which the com- 
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com: 
| twelve 


the national | 


petition ; fifty-four prizes were awarded, of which 
onged to the second grade; and sixteen 
po hw = ousste, acai ten only could be 


t deeds stages 


appears in the report of the sent to us ; 
4 as it seems, was any reference made to it in 
the speech of the chairman, Dr. Buller. 

Bristot.—A lecture on “Venice, her Archi- 
tecture and Pictures,” was delivered on the evening 
of the 27th of January, by Mr. J. Beavington Atkin- 
son, before the members of the British Phil 
Institute. The subject is a one in the hands 
of a lecturer competent to do it justi 


as we expected, proved himself to be. His remarks 
were just, forcible, and discriminating, expressed in 
earnest and eloquent la 

MANCHESTER.—Mr. W. J. 


| some time superintended the sch 
| 


Wolverhampton, has just been a 
master of im t school of 
the room of Mr. J. A. Hammersley, resigned. Mr. 
Miickley carries with him to his new post a character 
for ability and energy. 
Norton MALREWARD.—The church of this little 
i near Bristol, now being renovated, has 
thirty-six exterior corbels, sculptured in designs, or 


_ emblems, suited to the sacred purposes of the edifice, 
ar, | each corbel serving as a text, so to speak, for the 


instruction in things religious or social, of the 
enor The carver employed is Mr. Henry Swales ; 

ut subscriptions are 'y needed to complete the 
re-edification of the church, which has a Norman 


arch of much beauty. 


Campripcr.—A bust of Horne Tooke, presented 
by Lady Chantery, has been recently added to the 
collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum. It is one of 
the earliest works of Chantrey, and gained him great 


reputation. 


Penzance.—It has been decided that the monu- 
ment to be erected as a memorial of the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy is to take the form of a tower. 
The architects chosen to erect it are Messrs. Salter 


and Perrow. 


—_—@— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Of the foreign engravers employed on the 
new work of “ Selected Pictures” for the sa Joureat 
three have received government commissions for 
important plates, viz.—M. Devaschez is to engrave 
the ‘ Visitation,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, for the 
French government, and for the * Christ 
Crucified, by Rubens. M. de Mare is to engrave 
the ‘Holy Family, by Coe in the Louvre ; 
and M. Thevenin —— ‘ Alphonsus d’Avalos,’ 
after Titian, also in the Louvre, both for the French 
government, which seems to have become alarmed 
at the state of line engraving, and is now determined 
to support it by all means in its power.—It can 
scarcely be denied that at no period were the Fine 
Arts so neglected as at the present, the painter 
having little or nothing to do, and pictures 
almost a drag in the market. Sales thi 


| at a low ebb, nothing remarkable having been 


brought forward. On the 10th of January a - 
collection of modern works were sold, in which, as 
— Tn — brought considerable prices ; 
ote a tew:—A Swiss Cow, by Brascassat, 
£256 ; ‘ Animals, by R. Bonheur, £188 ; ‘ Cow and 
Calf,’ by the same, £80; ‘ View in Smyrna,’ Des- 
camps, £440 ; ‘ Gipsies,’ Descamps, £160 ; ‘ View on 
the of the Four Cantons,’ Calame, £102 ; ‘ Wife 
no,’ ld Robert, £96 ; ‘ The 
4 — a herd, ‘Interior of 

; } £268. 
opposition to all guodections rey David” dead 
seems to continue in full force, for while these more 
= pictures brought high prices, a fine sketch 
: ciypecrates refusing the ts of Artaxerxes,’ 
y Girodet, was bought in for about £9.—M. Gé- 


Hit 
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THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


Aone the pleasantest of our London “memories” 
are the associations connected with the Rooms in 
Hanover Square, the oldest of our musical temples, 
and sacred in the eyes of all lovers of this most 
refined art as the scene of lyri 


ost places in a 


- 


one: greet ay; 
but, after a temporary oblivion, its due position 
es i ar aye pag nage a 

which speaks of a long vitality. It is owi 
tho joliounteenal Mana 5 ge , 
Cocks, the music publisher, of New i 
Street, that this renovation consists of 
decoration, without in any degree sacrifici 
original character of the rooms, which are 
servedly celebrated for their admirable acoustic 
properties. t the entire building the 
apartments have been made replete with elegant 
— It 2 — ry to ise the 
ngy rooms year in ight and elegant 
doves vousk pia hanak Ween 
decoration or ceiling-ornament can be 
well, it has been so used; and the most 
fying feature of the whole restoration is the 
taste which has subdued the tone of colour through- 
out, and given a sense of harmonious enrichment 
to the great room, which we consider as a singu- 
larly happy example of internal decoration. An 
excellent mode of gery Sag rept spe 
consisting of a 0 } 

hemisphises of cilvered. lass” giving rich end 
softened light around. is enclosed 
in a graceful framework, i 


of ; panels 
are enriched with emblematic figures and foliage, 
and the com: ts tinted in various shades of 
delicate colours ; the pilasters are enriched with 
fine lines of gilding, their capitals and cornice 
delicately with ‘gilding also. The entire 
absence of glare or o- is certainly the 
great beouty achioved by artists em and 
is deserving of much commendation. " 

room has also received a due amount of enrich- 
ment, and some few of the coloured panels remind 
the spectator of the old Pompeian styles, particu- 
larly the figures autien & the central compart- 
ments. The entrance is panelled in imitation 


important improvement has been 
made in the adoption of sanitary 
and due ventilation, both embracing the 
improvements.” We may augur, then, 
outunt kind Gen tee pone 

t kind past one. 

music have they given echo, bu 
divine voice of Lastty. It is 
that already this feature has become ¢ 
again ; while London retains this f 
resort, we may confidently it ma 
so, and add to the pleasant memories 
hours the gratifying remembrances of 
charity. 
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GROTESQUE DESIGN, 


AS EXHIBITED IN 


ORNAMENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 





the quaint terms in‘Art to which definite 
ae a attached, but which do not in them- 
selves convey any such definite construction, we 
must surely class the term grotesque. Absolutely 
signifying anything “ in the style of the grotto,” 
it thus hints at its derivation, but fails to convey, 
except by courtesy or established usage, any idea 
of a branch of design that has its chief 
teristic in the combination of us 
features, or whimsical adaptations of one class of 
design to another. Tt is an Art-travestie, but 
appears to have accompanied Art from its in- 
fancy. The term grotesque was applied as a 
ric appellation to this ancient offshoot of 
ine Art in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the “grottoes,” or baths of ancient 
Rome, and the lowermost apartments of houses 
then exhumed, exhibited whimsically designed 
wall-decorations, which attracted the attention 
of Raffaelle and other artists, who resuscitated 
and modified the style; adopting it for the 
famous Loggie of the Vatican and for garden 
pavilions or grottoes. 

We may safely go back to the earliest era in 
Art for the origin of the style, if, indeed, the 
grotesque does not so intimately connect itself 
with the primeval Art of all countries as to be 
almost inseparable. Indeed, it requires a con- 
siderable amount of scholastic education to see 
seriously the meaning, that ancient artists desired 
in all gravity to express, in works which now excite 
a smile by their inherent comicality. Hence the 
antiquary may be occasionally r by the re- 
marks of some irreverent spectator, on a work 
which the former gravely contemplates, 
he feels the design of its maker, and is familiar 
with the antique mode of expression. Thus the 
early Greek figures of Minerva, whether statues 
or upon coins, have occasionally an irresistibly 
ludicrous expression: but, as Art improved, this 
expression softened, and ultimately disappeared, 
the grotesque element taking a more positive form 
and walk of its own. 





In that cradle of Art and science, the ancient land | 
of Egypt, we shall find grotesque Art flourishing | 
in various forms. Their artists did not scruple to 
decorate the walls of tombs with pictures of real | 
life, in which comic satire often peeps forth amid | 


the gravest surroundings. Thus we find repre-| | 


sentations of persons at a social gathering, evi- | 
dently the worse for wine drinking; or the | 
solemn procession of the funeral boats inter- | 
rupted by a ludicrous delineation of the “ foul- 
ing” or upsetting one unlucky boat and its crew, 
which had drifted in the way; while the most 
impressive of all scenes, the final judgment of ; 
the soul before Osiris, is depicted at Thebes with | 
the grotesque termination of the forced return | 
of a wicked soul to earth, under the form of a | 
pig, In @ boat rowed by a couple of monkeys. 
In our British Museum is a singular papyrus, 
upon which is drawn figures of animals perform- 
ing the actions of mankind ; and among the large 
number of antiquities which swell the ian 
galleries, there are many that exhibit the partiality | 
of this ancient people for the grotesque. 
Our first cut is devoted to the delineation of | 
a group of wooden boxes and ms, all of 
whimsical form, and selected from the great work 
by Wilkinson on the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians; that author says that 
they were formed to contain cosmetics of divers 
kinds, and served to deck the dressing-table, or 
a lady’s boudoir. They, are carved in various 
ways, and loaded with ornamental devices in 
relief, sometimes representing the favourite lotus- 
flower, with its buds and stalks, or a goose, 
gazelle, fox, or other animal. : The up ost 
in Our group is a small box, made in the form of 
® goose ; below it is another, also in the shape of 
the same bird, dressed for the cook. Thé spoon 
whic succeeds this, takes the form of the car- 
touche, or oval, in which royal names were in- 
scribed, and is held forth by a female figure of 
graceful proportions. Our fourth imen is a 
still more grotesque combination ; a hand holds 
forth « shell, the arm being elongated and attenu- 





ated according to the exigencies of the desi 
and toruhinating ta the leed of © . 

abundance of quaint fancy that amag' by onteiad 
on so simple a thing as a spoon cannot be better 
ill than it has been an American 
author, who published, in New York, in 1845, an 
ne octavo wane on ee hi of “ The 
poon, Primitive, , Roman, ieval, 
and Modern.” ng of these my wie 2 

orms 


tian i he says,—“In these 
seedy aye ; 


of thought of old artists; nay, 





casts of the very thoughts themselves. We fancy 
mmaker 


we can almost see a spoo "s face 
brighten up as the i of a new pattern 
crossed his mind ; behold him sketch it on papy- 


rus, and coe a of re Lavy “ 
graver as he ually embodied the thought, an 

published it in one of the forms portrayed on 
these pages—securing an accession of customers 
and a corresponding reward in an increase of 
profit. We take it for granted that piratical 
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we | clasp-knives and a lamp. The u 





The Greeks and Romans adopted it, as 

freely did grotesque Art in general ; od th 
walls of Pom and Herculaneum exhibit it 
in cntsneniiied style; while many articles of 
ornament and use were in the most 
whimsical taste. We must restrict ourselves to 
three specimens of Roman works, as many hun- 
dreds might be readily brought together from 
public museums. Our triplicate consists of two 
knife 


was found at Arles, in the south of France; the 


handle is of bone, and has been rudely fashioned 
into the human form : the second example is of 


bronze, and represents a dog of the greyhound 
species catching a hare ; the design is perforated, 
so that the steel blade shows t it. It was 


found within the bounds of the station 
of Reculver, in Kent; another of similar design 
was found at Hadstock, in Essex: nor are .these 
solitary examples of what — to have been a 
popular design in Britain. superiority of the 


—— 
—-— 
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artisans were not permitted to pounce on every 

pular invention which the wit of another 

t forth. Had — been no —_ to 

unprincipled usurpers other men’s. produc- 

tions, the. energies of inventors would have been 

paralysed, and the arts could hardly have attained 

the perfection they did among some of the famous 
ple of old.” : 

P The graceful head and neck of the swan con- 

tinued through many centuries the favourite ter- 


British hunting dogs has been celebrated by 
Roman writers, and induced their ~ “y" ex- 
portation to the capital of the world. lamp, 
with the quaint head of an ivy-wreathed satyr, 
ven found in the bed of the , while re- 
moving the sangeet ga < old London . 
The ruding mow is very grotesque 
sign ‘holds forth the lighted wick. In nothi 
more than in lamps did the quaint imaginings 
the Roman artists take the wildest license. 





mination for the handles of simpula, or soeet 


When the successful incursions of northern 
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barbarism had quenched the light of classic Art, 
the struggle made by such mo as the Goths 
had at command to embody the ideas of power or 
they wished to indicate, were often as absurd 
as the work of a ee a 
ue is gn inseparable i ient in their designs, 
fen nite accidental, and rege ge by express 
cantealiction to the intention of the designer, 
who imagined in all seriousness many scenes that 
now only excite a smile. A strong sense of the 
ladicrous was, however, felt by medisval men, 
and embodied in the Art-works they have left for 
our contemplation. With it was combined a 
relish for satire of a practical kind. A very good 
and amusing instance is given in the engraving 
upon our third page, which is copied from a 
carved corner- of an old house in Lower 
Brook Street, Ipswich. It depicts the old popular 
legend of the Fox and Geese, the latter attracted 
toward Reynard by his apparent innocence and 
sanctity, as he reads a homily from a lectern, and 
meeting the reward of their foolish trustfulness, 
in the fattest of their number being carried off 
by the erafty fox. Both incidents are, as usual | 
with these ancient designers, represented side by 
side on different angles of the post. 

Beside this engraving, we have placed a very 
striking specimen of grotesque design in ironwork 
of the fourteenth century. It is a door handle | 
from & church in the High Street of Gloucester, | 
and a more extraordinary admixture of details 
could pot very readily be imagined. The ring 
hangs Som the neck of a monster with a human 











hedd having ase’s cars, the neck is snake-like, bat's 
wings are upon the shoulders, the paws are those 
of a wolf. To the body is conjoined a grotesque 
head with lolling tongue, the head wrapped in a 
closé hood. Grotesque design, though Taleuss 
improper, frequently appears in the details of 
church architecture and furniture during the 
middle ages, particularly from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century. The capital of a column 


was the favourite place for the indulgence of the | 


mason's taste in caricature ; the misereres, or fold- 
ing seats of the choir, for that pf the wood-carver. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more droll 


than many of the scenes depicted on these ancient | 


oa ag Emblematic pictures of the months, 
secular games of all kinds, or illustrations of 
popular my frequently appeared ; but as fre- 
quently satirical — grotesque scenes, sometimes 
bordering on positive indelicacy; and occasion- 
ally satires on the clerical character, which can be 


y understood when we remember the strength 


well-established regular cler, 
dering barefooted friars, w 
people free of all clerical 
un 


of the greater di 


en disliked the wan- 
uC 


middle and humbler classes 
im that curious satire, the Vi 
man, than which Luther 


never spoke plainer. 


‘Pepe 





One very iling form in early Gothic 
design was that of t mythic dragon, whose 
wi body and convoluted tail was easily and 
happily adapted to mix with the foliage or other 
decorative enrichments these artists chose to 
adopt. Hence we find no creature more common 
in early Art than this ly fanciful one, ren- 
dered still more fanciful by 
nation. The bosses from which 


ing 
yaulted ribs of Wells cathedral wl oy us with 





one instance, engraved in our fourth page; here 
two dragons twine round a bunch of foliage, 
biting each other’s tails. 

Domestic utensils were often made to represent 
living things; the tendency to convert a globular 
vase or jug into a huge head or a fat figure, has 
been common to all people in all ages. 
highly civilised Greeks indulged the whim, and 
our own potters continue it. In the fourteenth 





odiwm theologicum, and how completely the | 


» mixed with the 

pretence, and induced 

t comparison w man ostentatious pride 
taries, Franciscans were i 

this way iy obnoxi oon 
y ous, and between ther 

and tho well-estabtished Benedictines an ineemsent 

existed. The tone of feeling that pervaded the 

found a mouth-piece 

mon of Piers Plough- | 





| 
| 


| 





j 
| 


and fifteenth centuries, vessels for liquids were 
the form of 
' , of which 
—— may be seen in our British Museum. 

manufacturers of earthenware imitated these 


often constructed of bronze, takin 
lions, or mounted knights on horse 


rate, and we en 


at a chea 
example of their skill, the ori 


surface of the brown clay which forms the body. 


The door-knocker, whimsically constructed in 











me combi- | the sixteenth century, and ma 
’ the | toasting-fork in the form 
| breast a ring is attached for 


a 


fom of 0 haan , the heel hitti i 

_ door, is also a work of the fourteenth century, 
it is affixed to a house in the Rue des Conseils, ‘at 
| Anaenee , and is very characteristic in execution 
| ion comprises a most domesti 
| antiqui ; to which a date cannot £0 readily be 
assi but which cannot be more modern than 
at It isa 
a dog, to whose 
holding a plate. It 





is entirely constructed of wrought-iron, the body 
cut from a flat sheet of metal. It was found in 
clearing away the foundations of one of the oldest 
houses in Westminster. The tail of the dog 
forms a convenient handle; to the front foot a 
cross bar is appended to preserve its due equi- 
librium. 

Grotesque design was adopted by the artists 
who decorated books from the very earliest time. 








8 moans one 
t nal being rudel 
| coloured with a blue and yellow duay on the 





The margins of ancient manuscripts are often 
enriched with whimsical compositions, as well as 
with flowing designs of much and beauty. 
Occasionally the two styles are very happ''y 
combined, and a humorous adjunct gives ipucere | 
to a scholastic composition. The early ayer 
books often adopted a similar style in Art, « 
we give two curious specimens on our first page 
The letter F, whimsically composed of two fi 

of minstrels, one playing the trumpet 4m 
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other the tabor, is copied from an alphabet, | This quaint alphabet has been repeated by the | 
in this manner, and now pre- 


entirely composed 


served in the British Museum ; it bears no 


| artists of each succeeding 
te, | tions to adapt the letters to the costume or habit 


ion, with varia- 


late Mr. Ottley, at one time keeper of the of each era; but in this unique series we seem to 
as oa was of "coinien that it was exe- see the origin of them all. 


cuted about the 


ee, 
AN 
; J 


"ee? 


middle of the fifteenth century. , 


One of the most singular books ever issued 








from the press, was published about the same 
period ; it is known as the Ars Memorandi. As 
its name imports, it was intended to assist the 
memory in retaining the contents of the Gospels 





in the New Testament. 


lion : 








This is done by making | clearer. The winged bull is spread out as a 
the body of the design of the cunblemnenio igus to the group rr 
indicative of each, either the eagle, angel, ox, or | rests a funeral 


small groups, symbolic of the contents of the 
various chapters. The copy we give, from the 
second print devoted to St. Luke's Gospel, will 
make the plan of this singular picture-book 





base 
head 

i bier, and in front of it a pot of 
; Mm combination with this figure are many | ointment; the numeral 7 alludes to the chapter, 


of minor emblems, u its 





the principal contents being thus called to memory. 
The bier alludes to the Saviour's miraculous 
restoration to life of the widow's son, whom He 
met carried out on a bier as He entered the city 
of em a o siatonees pot alludes to the anoint- 
ing is feet Magdalene. The ba 
— which the Sie laced, indicates the 
fable of the sower, it is seed-bag of the 
husbandman ; the boat alludes to the ge of 
the Lake when the Saviour quelled the storm. 
The singular kw toy emblems in the centre of 
the indicates—the given to the 
disciples, by the key; the | served in His trans- 

ration, by the sun ; and the miraculous multi- 
plication of the five loaves; as narrated in the 
Yth chapter of St. Luke. The followi — 
has its chief contents noted by the scroll indica- 
tive of the law; the sword which wounded the 
traveller from Jerusalem whom the good Sama- 
ritan aided ; and the figure of Mary commended 

Jesus. No. 11 is typical of the casting out a 
devil whose back is depicted broken: and No. 12, 
of the teaching of that chapter in the Gospel ; 
for here the heart is set upon a treasure-chest, 
an act we are especially taught to avoid. 








tt ’ 

ih MN 
o 
Bt | 


| 


These t treasure-chests were important 
pieces of furniture in ancient houses, and were 

lly placed at the foot of the master's bed 
for the — safety ; in them were packed the 
chief valuables he , particularly the 
household plate. At a time when banking was 
unknown, property was converted into plate, as 
a most convenient —_ oo “ . Decora- 
tive plate increased the public state of its owner, 
; portable thing, and could be easily hidden 


ted 
in time of dan Spek prom. a in time of want. 
Hence the nobility and gentry of the fourteenth 


fifteenth centuries gave abundant employment 
~ = goldsmith. Cellini, in his Memoirs, has 
noted many fine pieces of ornamental plate he 
was called upon to design and execute; and one 
of the finest still exists in the Kunst-Kammer, 
at Vienna—the golden salt-cellar he made for 
Francis I., of France. The “salt” was an im- 
wrtant piece of plate on all tables at this period, 
and to Le placed above or be!ow it, indicated the 
rank, or honour, done to any — at —— 

uet. The engraving on this page delineates 
: very remarkable salt-cellar, being part of the 
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ion of antique plate formed by the late 

aod Landosboooey This curious example of 

the quaint designs of the old metal-workers, is 

considered to have been the work of one of the | 
famous Augsburg goldsmiths at the latter part 

of the sixteenth century. It is a combination of | 
metals, jewels, and rare shells in a singularly | 
grot ue general design. The salt was placed | 
in the large shell of the then rare en of the | 
South Seas, which is edged with a silver-gilt rim | 
chased in floriated ornament, and further en- | 
riched by garnets ; to it is affixed the half-length | 
figure a lady, whose bosom is formed of the | 
larger orange-coloured pecten, upon which a garnet 
is affixed to represent a ; a crystal forms | 
the caul of the head-dress, another is placed | 








descriptive details of similar quaint pieces of 
Art-manufacture, in which the most ue 
and hete us features are combined, and the 
work enriched by precious stones and enamels. 
Jules Labarte observes, “the am * that 

jod indul in strange flights cy in 
assign plate for the ey they especially 
delighted in grotesque su > @ ewer or & cw 
soa un tome ao oneal o man, animal, 
or flower, while a monstrous combination of 
several human figures serves to form the design 
of a vase.” 

But quaint and fanciful as were the works of 
the Parisian goldsmiths, they were outdone by 
the grotesque designs of the German artificers. 
They invented drinking-cups of the strangest 


| form, the whole animal kingdom, fabulous and 


below the waist. The large shell is supported 
by the tail of the whale on one side, ps jn the 
other by the serpent which twists around it; in 
this reptile’s head a turquoise is set, the eyes are 
panties of garnet, and the tongue of red onyx. | 
The whale is of silver-gilt, and within the mouth | 
is & small figure of Jonah, whose adventure is 
thus strangely mixed with the general design. | 
The sea is quaintly indicated by the circular base, | 
chased with figures of sea monsters disporting in 
the waves. It would not be easy to select a more 
characteristic specimen of antique table-plate. 
The inventories of similar articles once possessed 
by the French king, Charles V., and his brother, 
the Duke of Anjou, King of Naples and Provence 
(preserved in the Royal Library, Paris), give 





imaginations licence to construct. Indeed, the 
Hm artists of that period seem to have had 
® spice of lunacy in their compositions, and the 
works of Breughel were rivalled and outdone by 
many others whose fancies were of most un- 
earthly type. Salvator Rosa in Italy, and Callot 
m France, occasionally depicted what their 
| er and mystic imaginings suggested, and 
—— gave the wor'd witeh-pictures; but for 
re od the wondrous, Germany has always 
— ie en from the rest of the world, in 
© engrave a fine example of @ vase hand] 
0 ndle, 
” 6 peer the work of an (alien goldsmith at 
Y part of the sevent 


real, birds, and sea-monsters, were constructed to 
hold liquids. A table laid out with an abundance 
of this strangely-designed plate, must have had 
a ludicrous effect. Man of their works, though 
costly in character, refined in execution, and 
thoroughly artistic in detail, are absolute carica- 
tures. There is one in Lord Londesborough’s 

‘tion, and another in that of Baron Roths- 
child, made in the form of a bagpipe; the bag 
holds wine, and is supported on human feet; 
arms emerge from the sides and play on the 
chanter, which is elongated from the nose of a 
grotesque face, the hair a mass of foliage. Dozens 
of similar examples might be cited, of the most 
extraordinary invention, which the metal-workers 
of the seventeenth century particularly gave their 


mn N) 


bold freedom of the design is utilised here by 
the upheaved figure grasped by the monster, and 
which gives hold and strength to the handle ; the 
flowing character throughout the composition 
accords well with the eral curve of the vase 
to which it is affixed. There is a prevailing 
elegance in the Italian grotesque design that we 
see not in that of other nations. knife 
handle by Francisco Salviati, which we have also 
selected for engraving, is a favourable example of 
this feeling; nothing can be more outré than the 
figure of the monster which crowns the design ; 


yet for the pur f utili 
ed handle, pose of utility, as a firm hold to 


eenth century. The ful convolutic w un bjectionable ; while the pel 


ms of the neck, and the flow of line 








i oa ue 

as applied to Art-manufacture ; et that woke 
as wh . clogs Shwe have hitherto seen. It is 
a pair ver sugar-tongs, evidently a w. 
Oe the seventeenth ‘beg ng 

eighteenth century. It is com posed 
the figure of Harlequin, who upholds two coiled 
serpents, forming handles; the body moves on a 
central pivot, fastened at the gi 
right arm and left leg move with the front, as do 
the others with the back of the body, which is 
formed by a double plate of silver, the junctures 
being ingeniously hidden by the chequers of the 


We have already had occasion to allude to the 
adoption of grotesque design in book illustra- 
tions, it is often seen in manuscripts, and abounds 
in early printed works. When wood engraving 
was extensively applied to the enrichment of the 
books which i in abundance from the presses 
of Germany and France, the head and tail-pieces 
of chapters gave great scope to the fancies of the 
artists of Frankfort and Lyons. The latter city 
became remarkable for the production of ele- 
gantly-illustrated volumes, which have never been 

. Our concluding cuts represent one 
of t tail-pieces, in which a fanciful mask com- 
bines with scroll-work ; and a head-piece (one 
half only being given), where the grotesque ele- 
ment pervades the entire composition to an 
unusua a an offensive feature. Yet 
it would not easy to bring together a er 
variety of heterogeneous pre a than Co 
braces. Fish, beasts, insects, and foliage, combine 
with the human form to complete its ensemble. 
The least natural of the group is the floriated fish, 
whose general form has evidently been based on 
that of the dolphin. When Hogarth ridiculed the 
taste for virtu, which the fashionable people of his 
own era carried to a childish extent, and displayed 
its follies in his picture of “Taste in high life,” 
and in the furniture of his scenes of the “ Mar- 
riage-A-la-mode,” he exhibited a somewhat similar 
absurdity in porcelain ornament. In the second 
scene of the “ Marriage,” is an amusing example 
of false combination, in which a fat Chinese 
is embowered in foliage, above whom floats in 
air a brace of fish, which emerge from the leaves, 
and seem to be diving at the lighted candles. 
Hogarth’s strong sense of the ludicrous was al- 
ways putinastiptlaslepel in such good-humoured 
satire. 

The pottery manufacturers were always clever 
at the detention of grotesques. We have noted 
their past ability, and our readers may note their 

resent talent in many London shops. 

“rench fabricants furnish us with the most re- 
markable modern works, and very many of the 
smaller articles for the toilette, or for children’s 
use, are designed with a strong feeling for the 
grotesque. Tittle figures of Chinese, rich in 
colour, twist about in quaint attitudes, to do duty 
as tray-holders, or match-boxes. Lizards make 
good paper-weights, and wide-mouthed frogs are 
converted into small jugs with perfect ease. 
is evidently a peculiar charm | by the - 

esque, which appeals to, and is gladly accepted 

y, our volatile neighbours. ~ We are ashamed to 
laugh at a child-like absurdity, and take it to our 
hearts with the thorough delight which they - 
not scruple to display. In this we more resemb 
the Germans, and. like them, we have some sombre 
element even in our amusements. : 

This subject, though entering eo largely into 
the decorative designs of all countries in every 4ge, 
has never been treated with any attention as ® 
branch of Fine Art. It is by no means intended 
here to direct study to the reproduction of — 
thing so false as the grotesque; but as it . 
existed, and does still exist, its ce —— all 
ignored, and will be constant!y by 
who study Art. The scope of the present pope 
is necessarily limited, but enough will have 
done in it to show how curious and how 


has been the use of tesque design, and how much 
that is amusing and instructive may be conn 
with its history. F. W. Faiuout. 
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OF 1862. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION | 
| 


progress of the building itself, such as it is, | 

pat = satisfactory, thanks to the skill and 
od thete task ith sash diligence 

who f wi 

and oul faith as entitle them to the highest 


Although far from being completed, it was 
formally delivered over to the Royal Commis- 


sioners on the 12th ultimo, and the reception 
of has already commenced. We re- 
ferred in a previous number of the Art-Journal 
to the questionable policy of using felt as a 
covering for the roof. Not only has this material 
proved very liable to combustion, but the portion 
that had been laid was found to be anything but 
waterproof. Whether from the form of the roof, 
or the manner in which the material was stretched, 
the rain came through so freely as to necessitate 
its abandonment, and zine is now being substi- 


tuted. 

The colossal domes, which have given so much 
anxiety in many senses, are now ing 
rapidly, and will doubtless be comp by the 
time required. The lavish iture of money 
which has been entailed in construction of 
these useless appendages, together with the loss of 
life which has ensued, are subjects that may at 
a future time come under the special consideration 
of the guarantors. Such a prodigal waste of 
means would, under any circumstances, be repre- 
hensible, but when incurred for a mere caprice, in 
most questionable taste, and most unquestionable 
uselessness, it is unpardonable. The difficulties 
attending their construction and their unexampled 
size have been quoted as rendering them triumphs 
of constructive art, but they furnish only exercise 
for that the difficulty is not also the im- 

ible. It is boasted that such works have never 
itherto been attempted, and we would hazard | 
the conviction that had such experiments only | 
been made at the instance of those who were per- | 
sonally liable for the cost, or who were considerate | 
of the interests of those upon whom it would fall, | 
they would still have remained untried.. We trust | 
that eventually the sums expended upon these 
gigantic follies will be made public. 

As to the capacity of the building, and its fit- 
ness for the reception of the works destined to 
form its material, we can form no opinion til! it 
is thus furnished. In a strictly artistic sense, it 
is an unmitigated failure, the more eminently so | 
from its peepee magnitude, both in regard | 
to size and cost. 


The allotments of space are now gy Baar 
wn 





warded to exhibitors. A plan of each is 
to scale, with passages marked, as determined by 
- a each exhibitor is left to | 
ing up and occupancy of this space, 
under certain restrictions Of hei ht, &c., as he 
may fancy. There may be difficulties in the way 
of any o tion, but this is not the course 
to adopt by which the best general effect of the 
exhibition may be secured. Each exhibitor now 
acts totally irrespective of any consideration for 
his neighbour (indeed, he knows not who this | 
may be), and not only is the general harmony of 
the tout ensemble perilled, but the individual 
value of each separate grouping diminished. A | 
committee of arrangement ought to have been | 
elected for each class, by whom such ions | 
should have been enforced as would secure | 
the most effective display. The French under- | 
——e ed aera than we do. It is 
repo that would expend nearly | 
£100,000 sterling in the decorative a: intinente 
of their division of the Exhibition; ieo-caile of | 
the French Court are to be covered with velvet | 
hangings and looking-glass, and the floor | 
No one can doubt the additional value which will | 
attach to exhibitors surrounded by such appli- | 
ances. The South Western Court, including the 
Fillerics ‘around, is the locale allotted to the 
ch exhibitors. The bare brick walls of this 
colour, 
lied 


court have been painted 
ond — of a blood red 








E 


| “soupcon ” only is intended, 


in coming to a 
ich, however, we 
have not hitherto found any allusion made), that 
all the experiments have been made in reference to 
a vast empty space, which eventually would be 
seen in connection with an assemblage of crowded 
varied material. Thus what, under the pre- 
sent phase of the building, might be the most 
effective, may eventually lead to disappointment. 


The final result of the competitive essays has 
i the discretion of 


almost endless variety of tint- 
contrasts, which have been 
that there was not a very 
the most — combina- 

5 the different sys- 
wing which’ hots found. expences, 
y objec- 
green, scarlet, 
and blue, in one obtrusive example, call for 
something more than condemnation. 

many Som present combinations of salmon 
colour relieved with a. and white mouldings ; 
others those of pale blue and white, and lavender 
and white. That with an olive-drab ground and 
the mouldings relieved with chocolate, judiciously 
limited in quantity, and the caps of the columns 
gilt, is infinitely preferable; and we are inclined 
to believe that wi the exhibits were arranged, 
this would have been the most effective of the 
series. 

The experiments have, of course, been made 
upon a comparatively small surface ; and it is 
difficult, even to the initiated, to estimate pre- 
cisely the effect which repetition over an immense 
space may produce. The final decision appears to 
be in favour of the following disposition :—The 


| pillars are to be coloured in imitation of bronze 


—imitation is, however, too strong @ term; & 
the ms of a 
olive-green, enriched with gold mouldings. 

of the we understand, is to be 


colouri 
blue and red; but we ne 


alternately 
this decision may yet be recons 
roof presents a large and important surface, the 
judicious treatment of which will materially influ- 
ence the effect of the interior. 
At present the determination is to colour the 
ls in alternate panels of vermilion and 
blue, with — lines of buff, the ~' to-be 
enriched by diapered ay ms executed in gold. 
The sabdivieions for this decoration appear sin- 
ly formal and ungraceful ; and this will, we 
ear, Be especially conspicuous when defined by 
colours so. positive as those selected. In —_ 
contrast with this, , doping eet =e pap 
in hues . We cor- 
dally hove that Mtr, Grace ray pase sucesfl y 
through the ordeal before him, the difficulties of 
which have been very materially, and, as the re- 
sults prove, unnecessarily increased by the time 
which has been wasted in a series of experi- 


be 


artistic professors at the Department of Art con- 
sulted, and did they ignorance on the sub- 
ject ?—or have any So seed tutste tom tho 
results of their suggestions? If so, what is the 
end for which so many hundreds of thousands of 


far as the ion of drawings for the 
pose, from Mr. M hy R.A.; Mr. Maclise, R.A.; 
r. S. Hart, R.A.; es | , AR.A.; Mr. 


Holman Hunt; and a Mr. Bowler. Altogether 
this is a a. Some names are 
as conspicuous by thei as others are 
by their absence. We cannot think this sclec- 
tion has been made in good faith, but that 
private considerations have been busy in the 
pointments. The iment is novel in 
England, and originated, we understand, in a 
suggestion from Society of Arts. Thou 
there is no probability of the work being 
by the opening of the Exhibition, still it 
will be proceeded with, as some results may be 
obtained : which may open a new feature in mural 
decorative art, irrespective of its first application. 

The delivery of works of Art is announced to 
commence on the 10th of March. 

The proposition that the season tickets should 
be five guineas each, and that they should include 
the right of admission to the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, has been modified, and 
wisely so. The season tickets will now be of two 
guineas ; former 
admitting to the Exhibition building only—the 
latter having the additional privilege of entrance 
to the Horticultural Gardens. The following are 
the official regulations in respect to the rates of 


admission :-— 
SEASON TICKETS. 
~ 6. There will be two classes of season tickets ; 
the Ist, price £3 3s., will entitle the owner to 
admission to the opening and all other cere- 
monials, as well as at all times, when the buildin 
is to the public ; the 2nd, price £5 5s., wi 
saul th game privi of admission to the 
i entitle the owner to 
‘i- 


Exhibition. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


‘ission will be £1 for each person; and the 
ee reserve to ves the power of 
aupelating dave other Sage, wien So ae Onn? 

I be 


made 
9. From the 5th to the 17th of May, 5s. 
10. From the 19th to the 31st of , 2a. 6d., 
on one day in each week, when the charge 
will be 5s. ; ; 
11. After the 3lst of May the ce of admis- 
sion on four da: in each week Is. 
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it to form « precedent in this respect. It is an 
unwise, an un , and an ungenerous pres- 
upon those who are willing to support the 
scheme, that may defeat its object. 

We think the omission of any arrangement for 
family tickets, or for the admission of children 


Every inducement should be held out for 
of season tickets, and this will most 
offering facilities to those 
frequent visits, and 
t with the 


inducement to the urchaee of — 
tickets, 1 t of sympathy wit! object 
of the Exhibition, has been right of admission 


which the ticket exclusively gave to the inaugu- 
ration on the opening day. In 1851 this was a 
and solemn feature, which few who wit- 

will forget. 
With the inution of the éclat, that will 
from this cause alone prejudice the Exhibition, 
it was impolitic to have thus increased the sub- 


ee ee. 
If, after the 3ist of May, such arrangements 
are made as will give every reasonable facility 
for the attendance of the public, es on 
those classes whose interests may be advanced by 
the study of the objects which will then be sub- 
mitted to their i ion, we think the charges 
for admission during the first month (always 
excepting that for season tickets) may 
The expense of working out a scheme 
80 com’ a ae oe 
large ; not content with the vast liabilities 
which were indi to its accomplishment, 
accumulated cost has been needlessly and in- 
juriously incurred. It is doubtless from this 
—— J a so and the desire to shield as 
ar as possi guarantors from nal loss, 
‘that the public are taxed more heavily than they 
otherwise might and should have been. Had this 
exaction ted merely from a desire for i- 
ary success over and above these considerations—a 
craving simply for a substantial balance—we 
should treat matter very differently, and ex- 
press our dissent in far stronger language. 

The — and t advantage which 
should be sought as best result of this Exhi- 
bition, is in its peculiar capabilities for effecting 
@ valuable educational influence on the masses 
of the people. Herein it is all-powerful for good, 
and any course of management which restricts 
the fulf available realisation of these benefits, will 
determine a national loss and a national - 
should be but of secondary import, or we shall 
miss the chief which euch exhibitions were 
founded to advance, and which, to the same 
extent, can be realised by no other means. 

Operatives, duly authenticated, should have ad- 
mission for the season upon terms, so as to 


induce repeated visits, for it is only by frequent 


observation that any t and practical 
im ion can be taal by the examples which 
will make special appeal to their notice. i 
vidual and national progress is identical. If the 
ay seer is to be treated as a mere show, and 
ite inspection a mere holiday, then it will hay 
involved a lamentable waste of time and funds. . 

C.B., is appointed super- 
tment ; the services 











1 of juries, 
know not. Surely the council 
tok ot ld have hed © voice in the nomina- 
te have been concluded wi 

Robert Hane” PRS. by which he ealetetes ts 
— wh aeale of the contents of the Exhibi- 
Ales fi I be ready on the Ist of May. 

or ® Hand-Book in parts, which shall 
describe the most important exhibits in 
Fen nelish and foreign—to be ready 


_- 








———_—_. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


The first division of this work will be issued with 


April. It will consist of twenty-four de- 
aah to the works of Messrs. Hunt @ Toskell, 
Hancock, Garrard, Emanuel, Phillips, Smith & 
Nicholson, and Jules Weise (of Parish miths 
and jewellers; of Mesars. _Minton, 
Wedgwood, and Kerr & Binns, porcelain manu- 
facturers ; of Messrs. Gillows, J & Graham, 
Trollope, and Foudinois (of Paris), furniture ma- 
nufacturers ; of Messrs. Pellatt, Dobson & Pearce, 
and Defries (chandeliers), glass manufacturers ; of 
the Coalbrookdale Company, Handyside(of Derby) 
Feetham, and Barbezat (of Paris), manufacturers 
of iron. These houses are among the heads of 


their ive arts; and we trust their produc- 
tions will be well and duly ted by the 
engravings we shall publish. ing the seven 
fol 


owing months (eight months altogether), we 
shall publish a series of similar pages. We shall 
thus be enabled to represent a considerable por- 
tion of the best wale by British and foreign 
producers contained in the Exhibition. Our 
regret will be that the collection cannot be more 
extensive; but inasmuch as the Royal Commis- 
sioners issue a catal consisting of any engrav- 
ings the publication of which is paid for by the 
producer of the work, we were reluctantly.com- 
pelled to narrow our plan, and not to any 
extra for the Art-Journal illustrated Cata- 
loque to thereof, nor any charge 
to the manufacturer to whose uctions we 
give publicity. The first edition that will be 
printed of this catalogue will consist of 30,000 
copies—a number that will ly extend to 
50,000. We are therefore justified in calling 
upon manufacturers to aid us in this es 
we shall require from all who desire their wor 
bags ly sin eer 
or photographs, or both, and authority to fini 
the engravings from the actual works when placed 
in the ibition. It will be obvious, however, 
that as we incur the whole of the cost of ving 
and publishing, we shall exercise our right to 
reject all such productions as do not seem to us 
calculated to be creditable, at least, to all parties. 
It is to obtain this right we decline to receive 
any payment from manufacturers. We shall 
thus form our catalogue entirely of excellent 
works, such as may be for a long time to come 
teachers in all parts of the world. 

Sr. Martiy’s Scuoot or Art.—An exhibition 
of the drawings oe pupils of this school was 
opened in the building in Castle Street on the 
evening of the 12th of February. The awards 
at the examination were twenty-five medals, 
and “honourable mention” is made of the works 
of twelve pupils. Seven drawings were selected 
for the usual national competition. 

Tus Moyvument To tue Late Prince Consort.— 
The sum already subscribed approaches £40,000; 
it will probably reach £50,000. It is only in Eng- 
land so grand a tribute could have been offered : 
the bare fact of such a subscription is an ever- 
enduring monument to the memory of the 
| Prince, whose value is even now appreciated, 
| loss is even thus early felt. Time will add to the 
| one, and not lessen the other. Every movement 
| of our best institutions will be cramped without 

his aid—so conciliatory, so sympathising, so judi- 

ene ba th _ and earnest, yet not 
| unmixed wi , is the general that with 
| the immense motel there will not be per- 
| petrated another “job.” We have safety in the 

assurance that an _ must receive 








be made to work out certain plans at South Ken- 
sington which may create another monument of 
.- incapacity. 

ORTRAIT OF THE LATE Pri of great in- 
terest, has been issued under pon ol pwotiend 
—_— Mr. Frank Holl, the eminent ver, 
execute! some time ago “a private plate”—from 
4 photograp we . Itisa striking por- 
trait most pleasing reminiscence we know 
of the good prince, whose i le loss will 
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the next Part of the Art-Journal—the Part for | 
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try. It will be found in an of the Art- 
Journal. ee 

Picrvures ror tae Inrerxationa, Exarsi- 
Tion.—A circular (it is stated by the Observer) 
has been issued W the Commissioners for the 
International Exhibition, requesting all “ unpri- 

i artists”—a term we cannot comprehend 
—who had previously to the appoi time ap- 
plied for space, to forward one picture for 
examination to the Horticultural Society's Council 
Room, South Kensi . The works were 
be sent in on the and 25th of February; 
and it is ee that the picture 
drawing “must have I exhibited. 
Artists, we know, have been slow to believe 
such a stipulation would be made, although 
stated as much three or four months ago, 
spoke of it as an act of injustice to our 
countrymen if foreigners are not placed 


ing. One thing 
tinental painters have 
the full conviction that they will be allowed 
exhibit what has not already been bef 
public. “If all that is rumoured be true,” 
the Observer, “as to the limitations 
size of pictures, and preferences, 
agen 6 hee ae 
of nations can hardly be a fair 
the real of each.” 

Tue Prixce or Wares will i 
cous his tour in the a pe weve 
ford, as ographist to hi ighness ; 
object of Mr. Bedford’s journey 
views of the most interesting places visited 
Prince. 

Mu reapy’s New Picturs.—The : y 
Exhibition of 1862 will be remarkable, if but for 
one work. A picture from the pencil of Mr. 
ready is always a grateful and valuable addition to 
the collection; but that now near completion 1s 
more than usually so. Here we have not 
only life-like but life-size. It is a matter of sin- 
ion that the artist has made an 

ii - - 
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of much fuller development, } 
and colour. We have no hesitation in affirming 


im drawi . ’ and 
sunigubatien this work fully whilst in some 
respects (attributable to its 

t which 





be long, very long, deplored. Her Majesty has 


size) it even 
is artist’s previous 
productions. That delicacy and refinemen 
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essentials in Mr. Mulready’s treatment 
ron the csvwuch qualities are edmiesiblo im his 
subjects), are here eminently conspicuous. A 
wandering negro is ne» toy for sale to a 
young mother nursing @ child, who, evidently 
has turned away; whilst the mother, 
tle and soothing words, is endeavouring 


ith 
pon tn te infant’s fears. The feeling of alarm 
at the vendor, which has suppressed look of 

leasurable excitement that boy had elicited, 


ily rendered. The mother is, also, 
e study—charming in expression, 
natural and in action. negro is a 
triumph of e* Nothing can excel the fidelity 
of expression, and truth o colouring, which here 
find realisation. The variety and uation of 
the tints are such as only the eye of a true artist 
could have detected, and the pencil of a master 
transfixed. The negro’s flesh is as palpable as that 
of the fair objects who in colour present so forcible 
a contrast. background of the picture is a 
pleasing landscape, in which some beech trees— 
vridently studies from nature—are furnished 
with photographic fidelity. We shall notice this 
icture more in detail on a future occasion ; and, 
in the meantime, congratulate the artist most sin- 
cerely upon the production of a work which is an 
honour to British Art. 

Mr. Foury, R.A., has, we understand, lately 
received commissions for two statues: one of Sir 
Henry Marsh, M.D., to be erected in Dublin; 
the other of Father Matthew, the “Temperance 
Apostle,” to be placed in Cork. The latter will 
be executed in marble. Mr. Foley’s statue of 
Goldsmith will be completed in about two months. 
The sculptor was to receive £1,000 for his work, 
but has intimated to the committee, through the 
secretary, that he shall only accept £900; and 
desires that the balance may be considered as 
his subscription to the fund. All who know 
Mr. Foley will not be surprised at this act of 
liberality. 

Mr. Tienes has just completed, in marble, 
his statue of ‘Erin’—an engraving of which, 
from the original model, was given in our Jour- 
nal towards the close of last year. The sculptor, 
in his finished work, has greatly improved upon 
his first design, by taking away the mass of dra- 
pery connecting the figure with the harp and 
giving strings to the instrument. The outline 
of the figure is now more developed, and the 
whole has a lighter appearance. ‘Erin’ is 
to make her appearance in the International 
Exhibition. 

Artists’ GenzraL Benevoient Ixstitutiox.— 
The report for the last year of this excellent cha- 


1s most hap 
an admira 


rity has been placed before us. It alludes in 
terms of much to the resignation, on ac- 
count of ill-health, of Mr. J. H. Mann, who, 


through a long course of years, has acted as 
chairman of the council, and to the death of Mr. 
Roper, the laborious assistant-secretary of the 
Institution from its foundation. A munificent 
gi is thankfully acknowledged from Mr. George 
ones, R.A. 4 This ———, having for many 
years subscribed £10 annually, has now given 
the capital which produces this sum, namely, 
£333 6s. 8d.; but expresses his wish that t 

interest shall be entered during his lifetime as his 
subscription. Mr. Jones’s donations, inciuding 
this sum, have now reached £637 15s. 8d.—a 
royal benefactor truly! Seventy-two applicants 
were relieved during the past year with sums 
amounting in the aggregate to £1,126; while 
from the commencement of the Society, forty- 
r-vye years ago, it has disbursed upwards o 
£24,230 in relieving the necessities of two thou- 
sand applicants. The funded pro of the 
Institution has now reached the sum of £18,252. 
anniversary dinner is fixed for the 29th of 
the present month, when Mr. Charles Dickens 


will preside. 

Trorures at toe Exuisitiox.—Among the 
other “attractions” of the Exhibition will + form 
Eoligows trophies of metal-work, two of me- 

‘eval and two of varied art ; they will consist of 


. these eminent 

ducers l in other ways; for, Pal 
re effective they make these huge pyramids, 
ae will not be thus seen to the best ad- 











zn. Weaze, the lisher, has di of the 
stock and i poy ge ae 
Mr. J. 8. Virtue, i 


Tue Fematz Scnoor or Art.—On Friday, the 


14th, and again on Monday, the 17th ult., there 
was @ private view at the Female School of Art, 
43, Queen’s Square, B , of students’ 
drawings, executed in competition for medals 
during the session 1861-1862. The number sub- 


mi in competition was ninety-one, of which 
twenty-nine obtained medals, and eleven honour- 


able mention from the Government I q 
The drawi consisted of i for tese 
lace, lace collars, and flounces, &c., paper-hang- 


ings, ved glass, and some other articles; of 
in sepia, chalk, and water-colour, copied 
from the life; and of flowers, fruit, and fo 
from nature. Most of them are carefull 
and exhibit considerable technical skill; but few 
or none of them show originality either in con- 
ception or treatment. are, to give an 
example, paper-hangings—here is a branch of Art 
that affords for invention, and success in 
which would, without doubt, bring adequate reward 
to those who should be the means of introducing 
a design that is at once beautiful and novel. But 
the designs exhibited in Queen's Square, prett 
enough in their way, are far from being aon | 
desiderata ; they are “ timid” in colour, and lack 
boldness in other as well. A ‘ Bouquet of 
santhemums’ (not in competition, however), 
by lotte Smith, was much — and the 
arrangement of colour is certainly we! , 
Some ‘ Ferns,’ too, in outline, by Hannah P.O 
son, deserves and received praise. 

A Drrtnxixe Fovnrary, the gift of Mr. Felix 
Slade, will shortly be placed in a conspicuous and 
convenient of Kensington Park, where it will 
be not only useful but ornamental. Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. are to cast it in bronze, from 
the design by Mr. C. H. Driver; portions of the 
design we have seen, and from their artistic cha- 
racter a fine work may be anticipated. 

Mr. Mits.ats is making large pi tions for 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. His principal 
picture describes a singular scene—a family hav- 


quail sig! they ruled, hover 
size : ised, ho , nearly £1 
them ‘The Elopement,’ + Bar 
F. Tayler, sold for 18 gs.; ‘ View 
T. Creswick, R.A., 22 gs.; ‘The Pier 
stairs,’ Copley eae 27 gs.; ‘In 


82 


it; and under the 


it will unquestionably prove a formidable rival 
to its literary weekly contem ies. 

Tue Portiaxp Gauiery, it is reported, will 
not be opened this year, owing to some disagree- 
ment among the directors, which will not impro- 
bably lead to legal ings. 

REPRESHMENT ARTMENT OF THE IwnrER- 
NATIONAL Exuisrtion.—The eminent firm of 
Messrs. Copeland and Co. has en to 
furnish the contractors both with g and 
earthenware, and the number of plates of two 
sizes already ordered is se | 30,000, to which 
the proportion of dishes will be 5,000. These 
will be accompanied by about 1,000 tureens 


of different kinds. Of china coffee-cups there 
will be, to begin with, 10,000; of tea-cups, half 
that number; and of pint milk-jugs, 500, with 


3,000 smaller jugs for milk or cream. This vast 
array of earthenware, with a great deal more not 
yet decided upon, will come from Alderman 

at Stoke. His Lancashire 
will supply 2,000 decanters, 20,000 
tumblers 50,000 wine-glasses of various shapes 
and sizes, 1,000 finger-basins, and 2,000 small 
Messrs. Elkington and Co. have 
engaged to supply the electro-plated articles, and 


glass factory 





ing been seized by bandits is ransomed by the 
father, who is paying the price of their liberties | 
and lives. 

‘Tur Raitway Sration,’ sy W. P. Frirn, R.A. 
—This picture is rapidly proceeding towards a 
finish, and will be ready for public exhibition in 
the spring. Expectations are high as to its 
interest and merit, and we are sure they will not 
be disappointed. The subject is exactly suited 
to the admirable artist; he is, among all the 
artists of England, best calculated to deal with 
it; it is a theme that every person in the king- 
dom is more or less familiar with—for who has 
not, some time or other, watched the varied 
groups assembled at a railway station? There is 
nothing either too high or too low in life that 
may not be introdu into the picture without 
violating any of the “ proprieties” or probabi- 
lities. "fo poet, indeed, has had a wider scope 
for his fancy; no painter materials so ample or 
so favourable. e therefore anticipate large 
success for the work, and believe the engraving 
will be more extensively circulated than any 
other that has been produced in England. Mr. 
Flatou announces his intention to devote his 


are now manufacturing an enormous quantity of 
forks and spoons. 

Domespay Book. — ~. ae : “4 am, 
F.8.A., has issued s for ishing 
portion of the Domeeday Hook sahsiah neleten hed 
county of Derby, by means oto-zincogra 
vate, paws % the fad acces Department 
of the War Office, under the personal superin- 
tendence of Col. Sir H. James, the Director. O 
counties are entertaining similar propositions. 
In all cases a certain number of copies must be 
subscribed for before the Government will under- 
take the work. 

Tur Srarve or Dr. Jexxer has disa 
from Trafalgar Square. It certainly looked very 
much like an interloper in the busy th« ‘are 
where it stood, beside that gaunt- d old 
warrior, Napier ; though, as a work of Art, it rose 
far superior to the statues both of Sir Charles 
and Havelock ; viewing it, therefore, in the light 
of a street ornament, we its removal. 
foreign visitors this summer will form but a low 
extimate, it is to be toned, of Sho soveil now 

pture in this country from w: now 
= ing on the " finest site in Europe.” 





whole energy and time to the eee of the 
print and the exhibition of the picture, which | 
will perhaps find its way in due course to every 
city and town of the kingdom. ; 

r. Fiatov’s Couiection or Picrures will be 
distributed by Messrs. Christie in March. It 
consists principally of cabinet pictures, small 
of size, and wently not very costly; al- 

they are, for the most part, the uc- 
tions of leading British artists. y, the 
subjects are interesting, and of the “domestic 
order,—such as will better suit those who desire 
to grace the drawing-room than those who have 


spacious . 
Tur ais lest month of the oollesien, © 

water-colour pictures, ing to . 

Leigh Sotheby, may be considered to have had s 





ose . 

A Porraarr or Ma. Cuances Dickens, litho- 
graphed by R. J. Lane, A-R.A., from photo- 
graph by _—. Watkins, has recently been 
poe pool which is not 
execution of 
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‘Raising the May-Pole’—a work with which 
Pope Baya J uainted from the print we 
introduced some months since. Mr. Sharpe has 
made an effective engraving of a subject popular 
in character, and therefore likely to attract nu- 
merous subscribers this year to the society ; for 
wo believe ite subscription list depencia very mace 
on the print issued. of the chances 
of obtaini gy a =" he annual “ april 
Council of — 
— statuettes in bronze, from Foley's fine 
of “Cnenctasas * cuanetins ent Ses a 
porcelain; and silver medals, commemorative 
the late Sir Charles , R.A. ; besides other 
works of Art. Cavillers object to this and similar 
institutions as doing little to foster high Art; 
but a society which has since its for- 


mation, upwards of £280,000 upon Art in various 
want have dene some wid. if it has only 
a love of Art and a desire to acquire its 


uctions, even if a higher object—knowledge 
ao not grown simultaneously with the love 
and the desire. 


Tur Gaeat Exuisitiox Burtp1xc.—The last 
information which has reached us respecting this 
vast ion is, that Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, 
and . Kelk, the contractors for the Inter- 


national Exhibition building, have insured the 
immense structure in the Norwich Union Fire- 
office. The premium has been paid to the Norwich 
Union, and amounts to no less than £3,300, the 


lication progressed. 
same as those which have for some time formed 


some 
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Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, who produce the ste- SERIES ABINET PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 


gi thy ye ba hed proof of its RB pane phenbe tn 























EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 
OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


(Per dozen. cba as ar Pattern. Sea 
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Table Forks ... 1 w 0 31 @0@;}2 8 @ 3 @e¢@ 

Dessert Forks.| 1 60 © 1” @/1 6 @ 232 06 

| Table | 1 10 0 lw @12 8@ @|; 3 @ @ 
Dessert an ee 10 @}1% @| 2 3 @ 
Tea Spoons ..., @ 12 © ; @©w @)]) 8 6 1w @ 














SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming Set of 8, 
£6 15s. to £12 12s. 


SLACKS TABLE CUTLERY. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated Fifty Years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 


IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE, 
TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 11s., 14s., and 15s, 6d. per doz. 
Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. 


BLACK-HANDLED ENIVES AND FORKS, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 
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"Orders above £2 carriage free. 
SLACKS IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK solicit an 











quality, will full of the advantages 
echting tent took Rotaticheneet 


SLACKS PATENT DISH COVERS. SLACK'S FENDER WAREHOUSE 


Contains the greatest variety of new Patterns. 

















Raised in one piece (Set of G)...... £0 18 0 Iron Fenders, 8s. 64. to 6s. 
Queen's Pattern REE ; Se. ee ae a 
Silver Pattern aes 217 6 Fire Irons, 8s. 64. to 30. 








_ RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
8386, STRAND—OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
_ ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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1 pair 6/4 Bath Blankets............--+--+++ 
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3 ft. Grey Goose Bolster and Pillow .. 
1 pair 9/4 Stout Blankets ................. 
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USTRATED CATALOGUE, 
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